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ONE NEVER KNows. One can run five pages of reports on 
a vast nation struggling in the twilight between freedom and 
slavery, reports which present material unavailable in even 
the best of the daily press—and get no reaction whatsoever, 
no phone calls, no reprints, no significant number of letters 
one way or the other. And then one can publish an 800-word 
review of a reference book and the walls cave in with the 
din of it. 

That’s what happened last week, when we printed John 
A. Sessions’s review of the Fund for the Republic Bibli- 
ography on the Communist Problem in the United States. 
Here was a work directed chiefly at researchers in a highly 
specialized area, a work which not one man in a thousand 
would ever dream of reading from cover to cover at a sitting. 
Yet it, and John Sessions’s review of it, aroused more excite- 
ment than dozens of timely and capable reports on Indonesia, 
North Africa, Vietnam. 

We leave it to the philosophers to reflect on what this 
phenomenon tells us about the tone of American thinking 
in the year of grace 1955; we can only report that the 
Sessions review was more highly publicized than any other 
New Leaper article this year. On the day of its publication, 
Frederick Woltman got page-one space on it in almost every 
Scripps-Howard paper in the country. Next day, the New 
York Times (page one), Herald Tribune and other papers 
across the land picked up the review as part of their cover- 
age of the general storm over the Fund. We cannot begin 
to list the press and radio commentators who followed them. 
It certainly was a contrast to the virtual silence that accom- 
panied James Rorty’s recent article in praise of two other 
Fund publications. 

We did not, however, draw the apparent conclusion: that 
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only critical articles win attention. We did not decide this 
because it is not true. Just last week, too. we discovered that 
the Information Service of the National Council of Churches 
has been commenting regularly on our articles for some time 
—and on quite unsensational, reflective pieces at that. Two 
months ago, for example, in a spread on proposed solutions 
to the U.S. farm problem, the Council of Churches bulletin 
gave extended consideration to E. G. Shinner’s production- 
payments plan, first broached in THE New Leaper of April 
11. And last month Reinhold Niebuhr’s cogitations on “The 
Fate of European Socialism” (NL, June 20) were the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion. (The latter piece must have 
had a special appeal to churchmen, because it was also 
analyzed at even greater length in a special article by 
Benjamin L. Masse in the Catholic monthly America. Fr. 
Masse must be a studious New LEApER reader, because he 
also referred to G. L. Arnold’s August 1 report on “The 
Somnolent International.” ) 

Furthermore, David J. Dallin’s October 10 article, arguing 
that U.S. recognition of Red China was inevitable in the 
long run, got a full-column spread in Time, a magazine 
usually unfriendly to such arguments, and no spread at all 
in the half-dozen leading newspapers which have been making 
similar arguments year after year. As we say, one never 
knows. 

Reminper: We know it’s not even Thanksgiving yet, but 
the best time to accept our Christmas Gift Offer (see pages 
16-17) is now. If you avoid the last-minute rush, you can be 
sure books, subscriptions and gift-cards will be sent out 
promptly and accurately. And, then again, you may want to 
send out additional gift subscriptions later in the season. 
So why not start your Christmas shopping now? 





—— 
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With Western governments still trying to appease the expansionist-minded junta in 


Cairo, Israel may strike first rather than await inevitable destruction 


Middle East Battle 


Paris 
HE Paais and Geneva talks on the 
Middle East are over. They have 
ended in failure, and the scene has 
again shifted to the battlefields of the 
Negev and the Sinai desert. Israeli 
Foreign Minister Sharett has seen 
Messrs. Dulles, Macmillan and Pinay 
several times; he has also seen Molo- 
tov. The Western foreign ministers 
have talked to each other and to 
Molotov about the Middle East. Ev- 
erybody, indeed, has been preoccu- 
pied with the one issue that did not 
figure on the official conference 
agenda. 

Yet, nothing has been achieved in 
all these talks except perhaps a “fur- 
ther clarification of the issues,” as the 
diplomats would say. Since all the 


issues had been fairly clear anyway, 
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DULLES, SHARETT AND MACMILLAN: 
ISRAEL SEEKS WESTERN GUARANTEE 


By W. Z. Laqueur 


this does not add up to very much, 
and the drift toward a Middle East- 
ern war continues unabated. Any of 
the almost daily clashes on the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli frontier may now turn 
into a real war. 

The Soviet attitude remains the 
least complicated of all, though So- 
viet and satellite diplomats were loath 
to utter any opinion on the Middle 
East at Geneva. It is interesting to 
note that, while the Soviet anti-West- 
ern propaganda line has again hard- 
ened of late, there has been a virtual 
embargo on Middle Eastern prob- 
lems in Soviet propaganda on the eve 
of and during the current Geneva 
conference. The only paper in the 
whole Soviet bloc to comment cn 
Sharett’s mission to Geneva was the 
Prague Obrana Lidu (organ of the 











Army command), which attacked the 
Israeli Prime Minister’s “audacious” 
and “ridiculous” attempt to bring up 
the Czech-Egyptian arms deal. On 
the other hand, Jizhak Gordin, an 
obscure Yiddish-language commen- 
tator on Radio Warsaw, quoted West- 
ern newspapers in a broadcast to the 
United States (!) 
Israel under certain conditions may 
get as much Eastern arms as it wants. 


as saying that 


This rather obvious attempt to mis- 
inform public opinion apparently 
formed at least part of the basis for 
a dubious State Department state- 
ment that Soviet arms had in effect 
been offered to Israel. 

It is quite true that, as a matter of 
principle, Moscow may be ready to 
supply arms to both sides in the 
Israeli-Arab conflict if this promotes 








Soviet interests. But in practice this 
would be both undesirable and un- 
necessary: Moscow may well be able 
to unleash a Middle Eastern war by 
supplying arms to one side only. If 
Communist weapons were delivered 
to Israel as well, this would make 
Soviet aims in the Middle East too 
transparent. 

These aims are to have a Middle 
Eastern war, in which Moscow weuld 
neither be directly involved nor in- 
te vene, but which would promote 
the spread of Communism and Soviet 
influence, especially in the Arab 
countries. In contrast to the Western 





powers, however, Russia has always 
had more than one policy: If there 
should be no war, the Soviet leaders 
would be perfectly happy to be con- 
sulted by the Western powers on Mid- 
dle Eastern affairs, take part in deci- 
sions, and thus be officially recog- 
nized as a major Middle Eastern 
power. Soviet journalists in Geneva 
suggested a “general Middle Eastern 
peace conference” in private talks. 
Arab representatives were not very 
enthusiastic about this trial balloon 
because it would compel them to 
recognize Israel. But Molotov in his 
talk with Sharett was completely non- 
committal. 

The Soviet line seems to be to let 
the present drift toward war in the 
Middle East continue as long as pos- 


BYROADE (r.) WITH NASSER, GEORGE ALLEN: MISGUIDED OPTIMISM 


sible while posing as a disinterested 
onlooker. They may modify their 
attitude somewhat if faced by a firm 
Western demand to discontinue their 
present fomenting of war. But such 
a demand has not yet been made in 
this form and the Soviet poticy- 
makers appear to be convinced that 
they will be able, for some time at 
least, to continue the present division 
of labor: “Geneva spirit” for Europe. 
and a calculated increase of tension 
for the Middle East. 

The chances of a Western rap- 
prochement with the present Egyptian 


regime have completely vanished. 


This appears to be gradually dawn- 
ing on John Foster Dulles, but U.S. 
Ambassador Henry Byroade in Cairo 
and some visiting American Senators 
still believe otherwise. This misguid- 
ed optimism is based on a funda- 
mental misjudgment of the character 
of the Cairo junta; it reminds one of 
the 1930s, when Western statesmen 
simply could not understand that it 
was impossible to do business with 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

the official 
Egyptian press and radio were pub- 


If quotations from 
lished more frequently in America, 
it would soon be clear why the West 
cannot do business with dictator Ga- 
mal Abdul Nasser. Here is a typical 
excerpt from an October 11 broad- 
cast over the Cairo radio (as reported 





by the British Broadcasting Corpora. 
tion’s “Summary of World Broad- 
casts’): 

“United States democracy leaves 
the capitalists free to rule the country 
while the masses chase dollars and 
watch baseball. The USSR, on the 
other hand, is a true democracy, with 
rulers taken from the people through 
the Communist party.” 

Cairo divides all American journal- 
ists and politicians into Jews, half- 
or quarter-Jews, and servants of 
Jews. “The half-Jew David Lawrence 
writes in the New York Herald Trib- 
une...” said the Cairo Radio on 
October 25. 

Most of the members of the Cairo 
junta are fascists with strong “na- 
tional Bolshevik” leanings. A_ real 
fascist regime is unlikely to emerge 
in the near future, for that presup- 
poses a modern state, which does not 
yet exist in Egypt. However, the 
junta believes in pursuing a great- 
power policy. In their view, Egypt is 
to lead the struggle of the oppressed 
peoples of Africa against the West, 
and they are convinced that Russia 
will delegate to them the same status 
given Communist China in the Far 
East. 

War against Israel may seem to be 
the central problem right now, but to 
the Egyptian leaders (as their own 
words testify) it is but one step 01 
a long road, like Hitler’s conquest of 
Czechoslovakia. Whereas Nazi Ger- 
many had the physical power for an 
expansionist policy, however, Egypt 
does not and her present course can 
only end in disaster. Only ignorance 
of what the Egyptian leaders openly 
say and write each day could pos 
sibly lead one to think that they can 
be appeased by arms, dollars, or ful- 
filment of their “national aspira- 
tions.” 

John Foster Dulles and British 
Foreign Secretary Harold Macmillan 
are sadder and wiser men than they 
were two months ago as far as Egypt 
is concerned. However, their disillu- 
sionment has not yet yielded concrele 
results, especially in Macmillan’s 


pase. British Middle Eastern policy 
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today is almost unbelievably short- 
sighted. Its credo, as frequently ex- 
pressed by the London Times and the 
Economist, is that if a choice has to 
be made between the Arabs and 
Jews, it must be the Arabs because 
they have the oil and everything else. 
Indeed, in view of the treaties with 
Jordan and Iraq, Britain would theo- 
retically have to join a campaign 
against Israel in the event war broke 
out. 

Instead of strengthening the Is- 
raelis, as proposed by such Conserva- 
tive papers as the Daily Telegraph 
and the Spectator, and thereby mak- 
ing an Egyptian attack more risky 
and less likely, Macmillan rejected 
Israeli requests for arms—even items. 
like Centurion tanks, that had already 
been supplied to Egypt. Moreover, 
his deputy in the House of Com- 
mons, Anthony Nutting, announced 
that Britain would not go so far as 
to guarantee present frontiers in the 
Middle East, though she would guar- 
antee any agreement reached by Is- 
rael and the Arab states. 

This, of course, was a meaningless 
offer, since no one would need a Brit- 
ish guarantee once an Arab-Israeli 
agreement had been reached. On the 
other hand, a mere reaffirmation of 
the 1950 
guaranteeing peace and stability in 
the Middle East (which is likely to 
be made) will not deter aggression, 
since it does not explicitly promise 
Western intervention in the event of 
war, 

French policy in the Middle East 
is not altogether clear. The French 
Ambassador in Cairo has apparently 
received a promise from Colonel Nas- 
ser that Egypt will stop supporting 
the North African rebels if France 
backs Egypt against Israel, and he is 
reported to have partly persuaded 
Foreign Minister Antoine Pinay to 
oppose French arms aid to Israel. 
Premier Edgar Faure, on the other 
hand, leans more to the viewpoint of 
the French General Staff, which holds 
that the Cairo junta cannot be trust- 
ed and that support for Israel would 
be in France’s best interests. 


three-power declaration 


November 14, 1955 


With Soviet and British policy on 
the Middle East reasonably clear, 
there are two major question marks 
at the present time. One is America’s 
stand, which appears to be in a state 
of flux. Just recently, after an inter- 
view with Colonel Nasser, Senator 
Theodore Francis Green (D.-R.1.) 


declared: 


rejected; the latest one stands no 
chance whatever of being accepted by 
the Arab leaders. It was probably not 
just another Israeli peace offer, how- 
ever; it may well be the last for some 
time to come. 

The London Daily Telegraph com- 
mented on the new proposal: 

“If an attempt to avert war by ne- 
gotiation is thwarted by the refusal 
to negotiate, then the government 
which refuses will be regarded every- 


“Egypt, like any other state, is per- 
fectly free to obtain arms wherever 
she wishes; we have no right to influ- 
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PALAIS DES NATIONS, GENEVA: MID-EAST TALKS HAVE FAILED 


ence her in this respect. I am very _ where as the aggressor, whatever the 

hopeful of Egypt’s future if she fol- 

lows Nasser’s leadership.” 
As Egypt’s intentions 


more and more obvious, naive state- 


rights and wrongs of past conflicts.” 

Ben-Gurion unquestionably had 
this point in mind when he made his 
offer. The Israelis would have to be 
angels in human guise—something 


become 


ments of this sort will be less fre- 
quent. But no one knows whether a 
positive Middle Eastern policy will 


they definitely are not—in order to 
wait patiently until Colonel Nasser 
has completed his preparations to 
destroy them. And they are unlikely 
to be deterred by Western threats 
and remonstrances—unless these are 
accompanied by an offer of substan- 
tial military aid. 

Outside warnings are apt to strike 
Israel today much as the threat of a 
fine would a man who was in immi- 
nent danger of murder by his ene- 
mies. All appearances are that the 
die has definitely been cast—for want 


emerge. 

The other big question mark is Is- 
rael’s policy now that the Paris and 
Geneva conversations on the Middle 
East have failed. Israeli Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion has proposed 
a meeting with Arab leaders to dis- 
cuss either a lasting peace settlement 
or a limited agreement to insure ful- 
filment of the armistice agreements 
and prevent further hostilities. There 
have been many such offers from the 


Israeli side, all of which have been of a practical alternative. 








The satellites’ continued hostility toward Yugoslavia, despite Soviet attempts to regain 


her friendship, stems from a Khrushchev-Molotov policy conflict 


MOLOTOV AND 'TITO 


N Octroser 1, Soviet Foreign 

Minister Vyacheslav Molotov 
confessed to a “deviation” in a letter 
to the Communist party theoretical 
journal Kommunist. Some corre- 
spondents thought Molotov’s down- 
fall was at hand, but a few days later 
the Foreign Minister told a press con- 
ference that this was nonsense. When 
he proceeded to attend the Geneva 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference, specu- 
lation quickly died down. Indeed, had 
Molotov’s total destruction been de- 
sired, it would have taken the form 
not of a dignified letter in Kommu- 
nist but of an abject confession de- 
livered before some high Party forum 
and printed in the entire Party press. 
What, then, was involved in the Kom- 
munist incident? 

New material has emerged since 
Molotoy’s letter and press conference 
which helps answer this question. It 
concerns a swelling tide of polemic 
and of obvious, though not always 
public, conflict over Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia. It has been clear at least 
since last March, when Tito attacked 
Molotov in a public speech, that the 
Foreign Minister is his chief adver- 
sary in the Soviet camp. 

Since the agreement concluded by 





Franz Borkenau has devoted a life- 
time to the study of international 
Communism, first from within, 
then from without. His book Euro- 
pean Communism is the classic de- 
scription of Comintern activity in 
the °20s and °30s. He has astounded 
observers with his predictions on 
the Kremlin, predicting Stalin’s 
death a few weeks before the dic- 
tator’s “stroke”? was announced. 





By Franz Borkenau 


Khrushchev and Bulganin in Bel- 
grade last spring, there has been an 
unbroken series of Yugoslav attacks, 
both open and concealed, on ali the 
European satellite regimes with the 
exception of Poland. And even the 
special Yugoslav correspondents who 
visited Warsaw delivered themselves 
of bitter-sweet remarks which left 
Belgrade considerable leeway in its 
future attitude toward Poland. 

The Yugoslav complaints all fol- 
low one line. Belgrade continues to 
maintain that the satellite leaders 
have paid no more than lip-service to 
the Soviet-Yugoslav agreement. Eager 
to find a simple explanation, some 
observers attribute this imbroglio to 
money considerations. Tito is said to 
be in economic distress and is de- 
manding heavy reparations for the 
damage inflicted by his former Com- 
inform 


partners. Unquestionably, 


money is playing a part, but the 
heaviest Yugoslav attacks are purely 
political in character. Tito had evi- 
dently expected his first mild criti- 
cisms to bring the satellite leaders 
around, but instead (with the partial 
exception of Poland) they became 
tougher and tougher and adamantly 
refused to confess past sins. 

Three factors stand out in this situ- 
ation. First is the failure of the Yugo- 
slav-Hungarian reparations talks, to 
which Hungary sent the shrewd, 
tough Laszlo Hay, Soviet economist 
Eugene Varga’s nephew and a loyal 
backer of Party boss Matyas Rakosi. 
The choice of Hay, who is an intran- 
sigent negotiator and very much a 
under his 
cloak, was a clear sign. It is quite 


politician economists 
plain, particularly in view of the 
Yugoslavs’ personal attacks on Rakosi 
before the conference, that the nego- 





TITO & RAKOSI: PERSONAL ATTACKS ON HUNGARIAN CHIEF CONTINUE 
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tiations failed on political issues. 
The second straw in the wind was 
the recent reorganization of the Ru- 
manian Government and Party lead- 
ership. The connection between this 
and the Belgrade agreement was 
demonstrated by the Yugoslav at- 
tacks just previously on the Ru- 
manian leaders, particularly former 
Party Secretary Chishnevsky, who 
had been in eclipse for more than a 
year. These attacks are related to 
Khrushchev’s unexpected second visit 
to Bucharest and also, presumably, to 
the convocation for December 23 of 
the oft-postponed Rumanian Party 
Congress. The latter will be confront- 
ed with a fait accompli: The regroup- 
ing of leadership has already taken 
place, and its meaning is clear. 
Gheorghiu-Dej, who is notoriously 
anti-Tito, has given up the relatively 
unimportant Premier’s post and taken 
on the more important job of Party 
Secretary. His chief deputy is to be 
Tito’s arch-foe Chishnevsky, who has 
moved up from the fifth or sixth io 
the third ranking position in the 
Party. The new First Deputy Premier 
is General Bodnaras; this means an 
advance for the Army—or, more ac- 
curately, for the Chief Political Ad- 
ministration of the Soviet Army, to 
which Bodnaras has been closely 
linked for decades and Tito has been 
anathema since the war. Thus, the 
entire Rumanian shakeup was a cal- 

culated affront to Belgrade. 
Rumania’s provocation was fol- 
lowed by that of tiny Albania. The 
press there launched a series of par- 
ticularly ferocious attacks on “trai- 
tors” dating to earlier periods of 
Party history and expressed its retro- 
spective joy over the hanging back 
in 1949 of Interior Minister Xoxe 
and a group of his supporters. The 
latter was, of course, a Titoist fac- 
tion that was arrested just as it was 
o the point of staging a coup. Bel- 
gtade reacted to this ill-timed remi- 
iseence with a bitter press attack 
defending Xoxe’s memory and pro- 
lesting against Albanian sabotage of 

@ new spirit of friendship. 
ere is no question that the man 
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KHRUSHCHEV AND MOLOTOV: WHO WILL EMERGE THE FINAL VICTOR? 


who gave the satellite leaders the 
courage to undertake this open sabo- 
tage was Molotov. The latter, more- 
over, is obviously not alone, but 
enjoys at least qualified support from 
left-wing Army circles. Sabotage of 
the Belgrade agreement by Molotov, 
Rakosi, Chishnevsky, et al. is facili- 
tated by the fact that the agreement 
regulated the new relations between 
Yugoslavia and the satellites only in 
very general terms. The close collabo- 
ration between Moscow and Belgrade 
in this area, which was broadly out- 
lined but not specifically defined, has 
produced bitter conflict instead of 
general amity. 

Far from halting Moloov’s sabo- 
tage and clearly defining Moscow 
policy on this question, the recent 
Molotov affair shows that dissension 
over the satellites is continuing in 
the Kremlin. The self-criticism forced 
on Molotov is, of course, rather point- 
less in itself. The assertion in his 
February 8 speech that the Soviet 
Union had laid “the foundations” of 
socialism sharply contradicted the 
official party line, according to which 
the country is already in a state of 
transition from socialism to commu- 
nism; but it is most doubtful that 
Molotov, in using the phrase, had in 
mind what he now says he did. The 
speech seems to have been written in 
great haste (in the period of Malen- 





kov’s fall from power) and contains 
countless statements of the official 
Party line on the building of social- 
ism. If there is a difference of opin- 
ion on this in the top leadership, 
Molotov, who has never had anything 
to do with economic matters, cannot 
be prominently involved. It would 
seem more likely that others, such as 
Kaganovitch or Saburov, are con- 
tending that the building of socialism 
has not gone far enough and that an- 
other tremendous _ industrialization 
drive is needed. The Party Congress 
in February will show whether such 
conflicts exist, but it was clearly far- 
fetched to base the accusation against 
Molotov on them. 

An accusation against Molotov was 
needed, but—and this is the crucial 
point—it could not be based on the 
issue which was actually involved, 
ie., that of the Belgrade agreement 
and coexistence in general. Obvious- 
ly, powerful persons are protecting 
Molotov in the bitter debates now 
raging over this question in the 
Kremlin. It seems likely that Khrush- 
chev wanted to strike a decisive blow 
against Molotov but was prevented 
from doing so. What finally emerged 
was a light slap which scarcely 
harmed the latter. However, a strug- 
gle over the new foreign-policy 
course is clearly in progress at the 
top levels, and its tempo is rising. 








THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


How Grand Is 
' The Old Party? 


F EVER there comes a turn in this he comes to the crash of 1929, you 
; country that makes it a crime to can understand why he slides deftly 






belong to the Republican party, | over it by referring to business lapses 
will be in deep trouble. By that time, which started abroad. 
the security regulations will have The other great blank spaces— 
been drawn so tight that a fellow will _ three of them—are due to the unex- 
be thrown in the hoosegow because _ pected and inexplicable periods of 
his grandfather went to the wrong Democratic victory. Everything is go- 
church or his stepmother-in-law had ing on perfectly. Business is roaring, 
bad thoughts before she entered kin- the workingman’s dinnerpail is full. 
dergarten. If I am called before a the elephant has both tail and trunk 
Congressional committee. | cannot — in the air—and suddenly those fun- 
deny that my father voted Republican ny people out there, the befuddled 
from 1856 to 1872 and that I was and misled citizens, vote the unpatri- 
busily engaged in pushing the for- otic and low-down Democrats into 
tunes of the elephant for a longish office. So for a few pages we get 
period beginning in 1896. sparse pictures of unsuccessful Re- 
These thoughts and many others publican candidates and quickly 
have come to me as I chuckled my jump forward to happier days. We 
way through one of the most exuber- _— are assured that author Schnapper is 
ant books which it has been my luck = now busy on a pictorial history of 
to meet. I refer to Grand Old Party, the Democratic party. This volume 
by M. B. Schnapper (Public Affairs will, presumably, fill in the present 
Press, $6.00). This is a book which — volume’s blank spaces. 
does much more than it pretends to The perusal of this dynamic book 
do. You expect some sort of history will. leave you either optimistic or 
of the Republican party. What you pessimistic, according to your nature. 
get is a picture of the bumptiousness —_I am inclined to take a happy view 
of American life from 1856 onward. of the whole long and lively story. 


There are, of course, funny things The campaign of 1952 was a rather 
about historical material marshaled = shameful exhibition. The Republican 
and selected in this way. You go _ stalwarts, led by the candidate for 
reading along and looking at pictures the Vice Presidency, shouted that the 
of things that happened shortly after Democrats were both disloyal and 


1870—and suddenly you are con- corrupt. Everyone, including the Re- 
scious of a wide gap. If you take the _ publican politicians, knew that this 
trouble to search about in your mem- —_ was not true, and that the members 
ory, you will stumble upon the fact of the two‘parties are just about 
that there was a sizable depressicn | even when judged by either intelli- 
along about that time. The historian gence or morality. But, without re- 
who has spent time and money col- gard to truth or decency, the lurid 
lecting material on the history of the denunciations went on. 

Republican party can hardly be A civilized nonpartisan onlooker 


blamed for playing itdown. And when might well grow discouraged. We 


have been carrying on political actiy. 
ity for more than a century and a 
half—and we are still doing it so 
badly, so crudely, so untruthfully, 
Well, reading Mr. Schnapper’s excit- 
ing book and looking over the cam. 
paign materials used back to the year 
1856, I have come up with the con- 
clusion that we are neither better nor 
worse than our ancestors. So far as 
political campaigning is concerned, 
we have always been pretty bad. And 
I feel sure that the prospective hook 
describing Democratic ways will 
show that the two parties have always 
run about neck and neck for the gut- 
ter sweepstakes. 

Here, for example, is a drawing 
used against John C. Fremont, the 
first Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. The leader of the new 
party is fepresented leading a Negro, 
a Roman Catholic, a free-love wom- 
an, a Communist, a woman-suffragist 
and an advocate of prohibition and 
vegetarianism. The Communist is say- 
ing: “An equal division of property 
is what I go in for.” 

The elephant was first used as a 
symbol of Republicanism in 1874, In 
the campaign of that year. Thomas 
Nast drew a picture of a handsome 
elephant being pursued by a pestif- 
erous lot of little beasts representing 
the Democrats. From that time on, 
the party of Lincoln, the party which 
took credit for winning the Civil War 
and freeing the slaves, was repre 
sented by the greatest and most pow: 
erful of animals. And the Democrats, 
represented by the lowly donkey, 
were accused of every despicable 
crime, especially disloyalty. 

Until I was old enough to vote, the 
Republicans were careful to select e* 
Army officers as candidates for the 
Presidency, and the waving of “the 
bloody shirt” was the effective feature 
of their campaigns. That is, they 
talked hotly about the great war and 
accused the Democrats of being i 
favor of the South. Now the Republi- 
cans have found another bloody shitt. 
They accuse the Democrats of fellow 
traveling with the Communists rather 
than with the Confederates. 
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By Richard L. Walker 


Two CHINAS’ AND 
THE GLOBAL STRUGGLE 


Recognizing Red China would improve Communist prospects in Asia 


T Is increasingly difficult these days to remind people 
of some of the fundamentals of international life. The 
Soviets’ soft line is mobilizing many factors—fear of 
atomic war, cold-war fatigue, visiting delegations of 
genial farm, housing and cultural representatives, to men- 
tion only a few—with such effectiveness that it is down- 
right risky to call attention to the implacable world 
struggle which has not changed one iota. 

Wishful thinking is partly responsible for our frequent 
failure to point out that the Soviets have never aban- 
doned the life-death struggle of two systems which they 
postulate. With the soft line in existence, those who call 
attention to the finality of the struggle which the Com- 
munists have never given up are regarded as warmongers 
who threaten the chances for world peace. Yet, only by 
courageously facing the true nature of international Com- 
munism can we evolve a strategy to insure our survival. 

This is especially true with regard to the perennially 
thorny problem of China. China (as well as all Asia) 
occupies a key position in the struggle which we dare 
not underestimate during the “Great Detente,” as we 
did in the early phases of the cold war. 

In this connection, it is worthwhile to recall some of 
the correlations of events East and West in those earlier 
years. The Berlin Blockade, for example, was occupying 
the center of our attention while China was succumbing 
to Communist armed might and while forces of aggres- 
sion were being built up in Korea. The day Chinese Com- 
munist troops reached Shanhaikuan, the strategic point 
between Manchuria and North China where the Great 
Wall meets the Yellow Sea, Russian planes “buzzed” 
American planes on the Berlin Airlift. The event in Asia 
passed almost unnoticed. The day before Peking fell to 
Mao’s forces, Stalin gave his famous interview to Kings- 
bury Smith of INS indicating that the Russians might be 
Ricarp L. WALKER, author of China Under Communism, 
is Assistant Professor of History at Yale. He served in 
the Orient in World War II and has just returned from 
atrip to Formosa. Dr. Walker also wrote the NEw LEADER 
supplement, “Lattimore and the IPR” (March 31, 1952). 
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willing to solve the Berlin question. The fall of Peking 
was noted on the inside pages of our newspapers. The 
day Chinese Communist troops crossed the Yangtze River 
—no mean military feat—the Mindszenty trial started in 
Hungary, and Western attention was focused on a dra- 
matic courtroom scene. 

Whether the timing of events was intentional is not 
important here. What is important is that a dispropor- 
tionate share of our energy, personnel, thought and atteri- 
tion was focused on Europe. While our primary concern 
with Western civilization is understandable, we must not 
allow it to obscure events in other areas which could lead 
to its destruction. We must, then, view the new Soviet 
line from the point of view of its implications everywhere 
in the world. 

In Western Europe, where economic strength and ris- 
ing standards of living have made the Soviet alternative 
look rather bleak, Communism has suffered severe set- 
backs. The Russian policy of bluster and force combined 
with post-Stalin revelations of economic weakness has 
resulted in severe losses to the Communist camp. Com- 
munist doctrines have lost their appeal among European 
intellectuals. (All this is very brilliantly spelled out by 
David J. Dallin, NL, August 15-22.) The counterpart of 
this development has been the remarkable unity and 
strength of Western Europe, culminating in the admission 
of West Germany to NATO. This pleasant picture is in 
large measure a tribute to sound and forthright leadership 
by the United States. 

But the picture is hardly the same in Asia. There the 
creation of a great power center in China has brought 
immeasurable prestige to Communism. Many of the 
leaders of newly independent states in Asia have been 
impressed by Communist China’s ability to force con- 
cessions from the great powers of the West, their former 
colonial masters. They are watching developments in 
China eagerly, wondering whether perhaps Communism 
can answer their problems and bring them power and 
prestige too. Given the defeat of its ambitions in Europe, 
world Communism has focused on these leaders and these 
areas as its principal present target. This helps explain 





the important role of China in the new Soviet peace cam- 
paign. 

If Communism fails in China, its prestige in Asia could 
be destroyed forever. Yet, China is poor and overpopu- 
lated and its economic problems are, for the most part. 
the very problems which the post-Stalin leadership has 
admitted are most acute in Russia. Thus, while the addi- 
tion of China and the build-up of military power there 
may have brought the Soviets short-run advantages, it is 
probable that, given the magnitude of China’s problems, 
Moscow finds itself stuck with a long-run liability. 

Shortly after the Chinese Reds entered the Korean 
War, the United Nations placed an embargo on strategic 
materials to Communist China. This meant that Mao 
Tse-tung and his colleagues made increasingly heavy de- 
mands on the Soviet Union for economic aid at the very 
time when the Soviets, by their own admission, were (and 
are) least able to give it. The Russians in turn have been 
demanding and getting large shipments of foodstuffs 
from China, where in the past two years famines have 
reached tragic proportions. Blockade is a slow weapon, 
but by early 1954 it was already beginning to pay divi- 
dends for the West. One of Molotov’s chief concerns at 
the Berlin Conference early that year was to get the West- 
ern powers to lift the embargo against Communist China. 
Since then, lifting of the embargo has been one of the 
major demands of world Communism. It may have played 
some role in the Kremlin’s switch to the soft line. 

This background is necessary to understand some of 
the aims of the current Soviet talk of peaceful coexist- 
ence. A recent analysis of the new Soviet policy of “the 
Long Detente, of the prolonged breathing-spell,” by David 
J. Dallin (NL, August 22) indicates some probable goals, 
but Dallin’s emphasis on Europe may have caused him to 
overlook some of the East-West inter-relationships which 
the Soviets may not ignore. By showing an anxiety 
to be friendly, and at the same time indicating an inten- 
tion to solve problems in Europe, the Communist leaders 
hope to make progress toward the following goals: 

1. Push to the foreground, as the major threat to world 
peace, the problems of Asia and other colonial areas— 
especially the China problem—thus making a world con- 
cern of issues on which the Western powers (especially 
Britain and the U.S.) are most openly divided. 

2. Exploit this division to bring about recognition of 
Red China, its admission to the United Nations, and the 
lifting of the embargo. This would help lift the burden of 
China from the backs of the Russians. It would allow 
them to enjoy the prestige of China in the Communist 
camp without having to pay the price. And it would also 
compensate world Communism for some of its lost pres- 
tige in Europe. 

3. Isolate the United States and discredit our leader- 
ship. Because the United States may be expected to oppose 
these goals most vigorously, world Communism can hope 
to regain some prestige for the USSR as a champion 








of peace by presenting our policy as the only obstacle to 
peace in Asia. 

4, By bringing a reluctant West to “face up to facts,” 
the Soviets can re-establish, for Asia at least, their doc- 
trine of “inevitability.” In the eyes of many people in 
Asia, the acceptance by the West of Communist control 
in China would demonstrate that the Soviet system offers 
a method of bringing the haughty Westerner to terms. 

5. A corollary of this is an objective which David Dal- 
lin has characterized as being “of a psychological nature: 
It is to dispel the impression of a huge overextended Com- 
munist empire, and to make that empire instead a ‘nor- 
mal’ and accepted feature of world politics. It has been a 
traditional method of Russian expansion over the centu- 
ries to advance to a new frontier, break resistance, with- 
stand all attacks, and then to make it a constant feature 
of the landscape. As time passed, new generations grew up 
to replace the old political leaders. Reaching maturity 
under new circumstances, they began to take for granted 
what their fathers had vehemently resented. For more 
than a decade now, Eastern Europe has lived as a part of 
the new Soviet state formation. The resistance of the free 
world, fervent at the start, will cool off as one decade of 
the Long Detente follows another. At least, this is what 
the Soviets hope and expect.” 

Certainly there is no more important area of the new 
Communist empire to have viewed as “ ‘normal’ and ac- 
cepted” than China. Yet, paradoxically enough, even 
Dallin, who is aware of this Soviet goal, has now come 
out in favor of “facing the facts” and accepting Commu- 
nist control of China. This is, probably, once again a 
reflection of preponderant concern for Europe. 

6. Given the obvious defeat for everyone in an atomic 
war, it is probable that the Soviets will concentrate in- 
creasing resources and attention on expansion of their 
area of control by other means, in which they have shown 
far greater progress than their opponents. Here. once 
again, Asia and other underdeveloped areas constitute an 
obvious target. Communist leaders in the past have found 
periods of “peaceful coexistence” ideal for expanding 
their organization and propaganda in free nations. ‘The 
basis for some of their greatest gains has been laid dur 
ing periods when the party line was soft. Already we cat 
see indications of renewed Soviet confidence even in the 
U.S., as, for example, the reappearance of ads for Mos 
cow publications in the New York Times Book Review. 

It is in the light of the foregoing that we must approach 
the “China problem,” which current Communist policy is 
chucking back to us as the most controversial issue within 
the United States and between the United States and its 
allies. The issue is as difficult as ever, and the arguments 
for and against the various solutions advanced must he 
weighed carefully. One of the greatest difficulties is to sur 
mount the sharp acrimony and sentimentality which have 
accompanied past discussions of the problem. Many of 
the people who argug in favor of unwavering support for 
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the Nationalist Government, for example, use emotion- 
packed language, talk in terms of past blunders which we 
must make up to “our staunch allies whom we sold down 
the river,” and so on. They hurt their cause more than 
they help it. Such outbursts of sentiment have helped ob- 
sure from allies (the British, for instance) the fact that 
our leadership may have just as sound a basis in Asia as 
ithas had in Europe. Arguments based on sentiment and 
emotion, when concerned with such an obviously vital 
problem, enable critics to portray us as “sulking little 
boys” unqualified for world leadership. 

The present direction of Western policy has been to- 
ward the stabilizing of battle lines, as in Korea and Indo- 
China. Many are now arguing that this means the accept- 
ance of a “Two Chinas” policy. We have asked the Com- 
munists to renounce force against Formosa, and although 
the Soviets have not yet committed themselves, it is highly 
probable that the quid pro quo will be recognition of Red 
China and its admission to the United Nations. It is pos- 
sible that Communist hesitation in accepting the Western 
proposal derives from their calculated effort to extract 
every propaganda advantage by finally giving in to our 
pleas and thus “demonstrating” that theirs is the camp 
of peace, willing to make concessions. For this reason, 
the “Two Chinas” policy deserves close scrutiny before 
we get ourselves stuck out on a limb of a tree we never 
really intended to climb. 

The arguments in favor of “Two Chinas” cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. They are advanced not only from the 
myopic Left but also with some vigor by realistic oppo- 
nents of Communism (for example, Dr. Dallin in THE 
New LEADER of October 10). In general, eight basic 
points are made: 

1, Two Chinas have been in existence for six years and 
there is little prospect for the elimination of either one 
in the near future. 

2. Former experience indicates that recognition need 
not mean approval, as in the case of our recognition of 
the USSR and Tito’s Yugoslavia, and that its effects 
are not so significant. 

3. Recognition provides opportunities for more infor- 
mation by having observers on the spot, and conversely 
helps do away with some of the fantastic caricatures of 
our life and system created by the Reds for themselves. 

4, The resultant trade can help build relations which 
would in turn make conflict less likely and eliminate a 
rious item of tension among the Western powers. 

5. Our failure to “admit facts” is alienating neutrals 
and undermining our alliance with other free nations. 

6. Since the world is so small, we must perforce have 
dealings with this new power, even if only in terms of 
their kidnaping of our citizens and their aggression. 

hus, given our refusal to recognize them, they are in a 
Position to embarrass us and undermine our prestige. 

7. In order to preserve our strong position in areas 
that matter (that is, in Europe), we can afford a more 
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flexible attitude elsewhere; this means we can use the 
China question for bargaining purposes. 

8. Only by having access to Peking can we hope to 
drive a wedge between the two Communist colossi and 
take advantage of Chinese Communist “tendencies toward 
heresy.” 

There are equally telling counter-arguments to most of 
these points. It may be worthwhile to mention a few of 
them. Certainly our experiences with other members of 
the Soviet camp do not bear out many of the points made 
above. None of the regimes in Eastern Europe has faced 
up to the absurdities of present-day Communist doctrine 
or been swayed by our access to them. Again, it is doubt- 
ful whether on-the-spot observers can provide us with any 
more intelligence about Red China than we get at the 
moment. Further, much of our “embarrassment” at being 
forced to negotiate with the Chinese Reds results from our 
own ineptitude in the field of propaganda. We deal with 
a kidnaper in an attempt to preserve the life of his vic- 
tim, but does this give him prestige vis-a-vis the law? 
Such points are not developed very effectively before the 
eyes of the world. Again, was not our non-recognition of 
the Japanese puppet regime in Manchuria a wise move in 
the long run? We could have “faced up to facts” there. 
Surely China was not capable of recovering the area in 
the then foreseeable future. Finally, the record of Mao’s 
China is an eloquent answer to any speculations about 
heresy there. 

All these arguments, which occupy so much of our at- 
tention, are relatively insignificant, however, in compari- 
son with the picture which emerges when the issue is 
placed in its special Chinese setting and considered from 
the viewpoint of global struggle. A very important consid- 
eration, usually overlooked, is the “overseas Chinese” who 
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constitute a key segment of the population throughout 
Southeast Asia. These people, though assimilating in some 
areas, normally give some degree of allegiance to the 
government which represents the China mainland. To- 
day, while the government on Formosa is recognized by 
major powers as the legitimate government of China, 
these Chinese remain divided in their commitment or 
prefer to remain aloof, a situation which encourages their 
assimilation. A majority of them, knowing what the Com- 
munists are doing in their homeland, still support the 
Nationalist Government. For example, on October 1 of 
this year there were only 257 Communist flags hung out 
in all Hong Kong in honor of the Communist national 
holiday. most of them by banks and stores under Red 
control. On the Nationalist holiday, October 10, the thou- 
sands of Nationalist flags could not be counted. 

The day the Western powers acknowledge Communist 
control of the mainland, they take away the main factor 
which prevents the 12-14 million overseas Chinese from 
giving undivided allegiance to Peking. The result would 
he to hand Mao Tse-tung the largest potential fifth column 
in the world. How quickly the situation could disintegrate 
from the point of view of the security of all Southeast 
Asia is only too apparent in Singapore today, where the 
British are being made grimly aware of the rewards of 
recognition. 

One of the major reasons usually adduced for our con- 
tinued resistance to Communist claims on Formosa is its 
strategic relationship to Southeast Asia. Yet some of the 
very people who argue the necessity of keeping Formosa 
out of Communist hands favor a “Two Chinas” policy 
which could give Mao Tse-tung by diplomatic means the 
very advantage which they would risk hot war to prevent 
him from gaining by military attack. We dare not over- 
look the implications of recognizing the Communist gov- 
ernment of the mainland for the Chinese scattered else- 
where in the world. 

In any event, “Two Chinas” would not be two Chinas 
at all. Recognition of Communist control of the mainland 
would in effect deprive the Formosa Government of its 
appeal as a beacon of attraction. It would cease to be 
China. We would be acknowledging the existence of a 
small state with little or no meaning in the world struggle, 
and a great Chinese Communist power with all the psy- 
chological and propaganda advantages which our bowing 
to the “inevitable” would give it. 

One must also consider the impact which acceptance of 
“Two Chinas” might have in long-range terms on people 
throughout the world who are divided or threatened in 
the present global struggle. How would it affect morale on 
Formosa? More impcrtant, how would it affect the hopes 
of the Chinese people on the mainland, where Communist 
admissions last July indicated that resistance is on a far 
larger scale than even Nationalist authorities believed 
possible? What are the long-run implications for Ger- 
many? Vietnam? Korea? David Dallin divides our post- 
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World War II conflict with world Communism into four 
phases: resistance, containment, stabilization (the present 
period of the Long Detente), and liberation. Yet does not 
the eventual recognition which he favors constitute an 
important step toward abandoning hope of liberation? 

This brings us right back to the world-wide implacable 
struggle. Our continued recognition of the government 
currently situated on Formosa offers an alternate symbol 
of appeal; so long as the Communists struggle for the 
eventual victory of their system on a world scale, it car- 
ries with it all the advantages which have justified the 
maintenance of governments-in-exile in times of conflict, 
Despite the harsh words in pro-Peking journals, there is 
every reason to believe that this symbol is effective in the 
struggle. A British economist, who four years ago wrote 
off any chances for the Nationalists or faith in them, 
recently visited Formosa and wrote his impression fol- 
lowing an investigation of conditions there: 

“There is firm ground in Taiwan, despite many difficul- 
ties and the impossibility of seeing very exactly into the 
future. It is not merely a question of obstinate resistance 
to the further advance of Communism, but of building up, 
and demonstrating in practice, a positive alternative to it 
in Chinese, Asian and international terms. This is well 
realized, and is being more boldly attempted than is some: 
times appreciated abroad.” 

As the struggle moves to planes other than open vio- 
lence, we need every advantage possible. The Commu- 
nists possess an organizational weapon—propaganda, sub: 
version, sabotage, front organizations, state-controlled 
cultural diplomacy, etc.—which our free institutions often 
deny to us, and with which we have not been signally suc- 
cessful in coping. This weapon is especially effective in 
underdeveloped areas where colonialism or its lingering 
memories hurt the West. These areas offer an opportunity 
for a Communist expansion which could not only dimin 
ish the relative importance of Europe but undermine its 
ability to resist. Our acceptance of “Two Chinas” could 
aid this development appreciably. Given an inexorable 
conflict which is indeed global, it could mean that the 
only future liberation in Asia or elsewhere would be 
Communist-style. 

The new Communist state in China is based on vie 
lence and conflict. Its leaders are far more blunt about 
their ambitions and goals than their Soviet counterparts. 
Given their operational code, any agreements we reach 
with them are of negligible value. The recognition we 
would extend as a price for agreement, and which is 
inherent in the “Two Chinas” attempt at stabilization. 
could only be interpreted by them as a capitulation lead- 
ing to further victories for their system. 

The context of a global struggle, provided by the Com- 
munists themselves and never abandoned by them, makes 
arguments in favor of “Two Chinas’ 
Chinas means abandoning hope for free China and might 
well mean abandoning a free world. 
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Churches, Unions Lead Integration Fight 


NEw ORLEANS 

OUISIANA’S battle over school inte- 
Bon has opened with a few 
preliminary skirmishes which indi- 
cate the course this fight is likely to 
take, 

New Orleans, for example, was the 
scene of the first attempt by respon- 
sible white persons to compel the 
shool board at least to announce a 
plan for eventual integration. This 
came in the form of a petition bear- 
ing 179 signatures, which was pre- 
sented to the board by Rabbi Julius 
B. Feibelman. A week later, a peti- 
tion urging the continuation of seg- 
regation, with 14,000 signatures, was 
also presented to the board. 

The latter was circulated by the 
New Orleans Citizens Council, a 
group organized to maintain segrega- 
tion. The Council recently held a sec- 
ond meeting, at which it heard Judge 
Tom B. Brady of Brookhaven, Mis- 
sissippi denounce the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People as a tool of Communism 
and praise segregation as divinely 
inspired. It drew about 800 persons, 
among them James M. McLemore, a 
candidate for Governor. An Alexan- 
dria cattleman, McLemore ran fourth 
in 1952 and is conceded to have a 
chance this time, with or without the 
‘upport of the powerful Times-Pica- 
yune, which backed him last time and 
Was perhaps responsible in a measure 
for the healthy vote he received in 
this city, 

In Baton Rouge, Louisiana’s capi- 
la, another pro-segregation group, 
calling itself Southern Gentlemen, 
also held a meeting recently. The 
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By Foust Richards 


number of people in attendance can- 
not be reported because its sessions 
are secret, but one suggestion which 
emanated from the gathering has 
been accorded wide publicity. This 
was the demand that Negro troops, 
expected in Louisiana in large num- 
bers soon to take part in Army ma- 
neuvers near Camp Polk, be barred 
from Baton Rouge. 

A Baton Rouge city official, who 
asked not to be quoted, told the wire 
services that the city would not act 
on this suggestion. Apparently, the 
concern of capital merchants and bar 
owners, who are not against accept- 
ing the soldiers’ cash, was a strong 
factor in influencing this decision. 

The strongest forces fighting segre- 
gation in Louisiana are the labor un- 
ions and the churches. In the CIO 
hall in New Orleans, there is no seg- 
regation at all, and delegates to a 
recent state convention were treated 
to the unusual spectacle of a com- 
pletely mixed audience addressed by 
both Negroes and whites. 

Several unions, of course, have “no 
discrimination” clauses in their con- 
stitutions and in their contracts. The 
Packinghouse Workers, now on strike 
against Godchau Sugar Company, 
are one notable example among the 
laborer-type organization, and the 
American Newspaper Guild is an- 
other example in the white-collar 
field. 

Among the churches, the Roman 
Catholics are heading the pro-integra- 
tion forces. They are led by the able 
and courageous Archbishop Joseph 
Francis Rummel, who endeared him- 
self to working people last year for 


his strong fight against the “right-to- 
work bill.” 

Archbishop Rummel already has 
banned segregation in the churches 
and has stood by his edict despite 
some rumblings of discontent, the 
latest being refusal of communicants 
at Jesuit Bend, a river town below 
here, to accept the sacrament from a 
Negro priest. The Archbishop prompt- 
ly suspended masses at the church 
and said he would not permit them to 
resume until the congregation was 
prepared to accept whatever kind of 
priest he was able to send it. 

On the problem of school integra- 
tion, however, the Archbishop has 
moved more slowly. In New Orleans, 
more than half the children are en- 
rolled in parochial schools, which are 
generally regarded as better than the 
public schools. Whatever the Catho- 
lics do in their schools, therefore, will 
affect a great many Orleanians and 
may well, in view of the Catholic in- 
fluence here, tend to set a pattern 
for the rest. 

Archbishop Rummel has announced 
that integration will not begin before 
1956, which some have interpreted to 
mean that it will begin soon there- 
after. In addition, Msgr. Henry C. 
Bezou, superintendent of the Arch- 
diocesan told a 
group of Catholic laymen in forth- 
right terms that 
know it today is dead.” His remarks 
suggested that voluntary segregation 
might continue, but he made it clear 
that mandatory segregation would be 
ended by the church schools in the 
not too remote future. 

This expectation has already led 


schools, recently 


‘ 


‘segregation as we 
fo) 
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the Catholic Co-Operative Clubs (a 
PTA-type organization of parents 
children 


schools) to adopt a resolution urging 


whose attend parochial 
the continuation of segregation. Re- 
cently, too, the Dads Club of Holy 


Name of Jesus School, in the city’s 


Educational 


Boston 
HEN TELEVISION first tried to 
Wi. its way into the home 
six years ago, some cultured New 
Englanders militantly barricaded 
their thresholds. A few were known 
to have self-consciously assigned it 
to a closet. They forbade it to them- 
selves and to their children, except 
in small, selected doses. They sanc- 
tioned a few programs with an up- 
lifting theme, and even though they 
sometimes forgot to turn the set off 
after these were over, television never 
took deep root among the sophisti- 
cated. 

The intelligentsia were quite sub- 
dued about the whole matter when 
the first small voices were raised a 
few years ago in behalf of an educa- 
tional TV station in Boston. Much to 
their surprise and delight. the idea 
had wide appeal. WGBH-TV was 
formed and went on the air six 
months ago. What has transpired 
since has raised the hopes of the 
most pessimistic and given satisfac- 
tion to the optimists. WGBH-TV has 
gradually shaken down during a trial- 
and-error period and is beginning 
to attract larger and larger apprecia- 
tive audiences. 

The station initiated a television 
course in French. Newsdealers imme- 
diately began running out of a pocket 
book which could be used as a text- 
book. In a Cambridge restaurant the 
diners one night began repeating in 
unison, “/I est ld-bas.... Il est ici... . 
C’est moi.” One customer had asked 
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most fashionable parish, did the same 
thing. 

Generally speaking, the Protestants 
have lagged behind the Catholics in 
official action to discourage segrega- 
tion. Nevertheless, the bishop of the 
Episcopal Church has addressed a 


By Courtney R. Sheldon 


a waiter to tune in the program so he 
wouldn’t miss his French lesson. 

On November 1, the _ station 
capped this by beginning a series of 
weekly open houses at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. The directors 
of the museum feel that TV can do 
for them what FM radio did for sym- 
phony concerts. Seventeen television 
outlets were established in different 
wings of the museum and Bostonians 
have been assured their museum is 
the first in the world to be equipped 
completely for TV. Engineers even 
made the necessary preparations for 
the anticipated color telecasting of 
the future. 

There is some danger that the 
white heat of television lights may 
endanger some waxes and paints, but 
the museum expects eventually to find 
ways to televise all the treasures in 
the museum. Long before the last ob- 
ject is displayed on television, the 


_ museum hopes to be paid off by an 


increase in patrons. 

The museum venture was preceded 
by a telecast of an entire Boston sym- 
phony orchestra concert. Reviewers 
agreed that seeing the performance 
on TV instead of only hearing it 
over FM enriched it for most persons. 
TV viewers saw closeups of conduc- 
tor Charles Miinch and orchestra 
members that they could not hope to 
see if they were actually present 
themselves. 

Midst these successes there have 
been continuing complaints that 


WGBH-TV is too highbrow. Some 


fairly strong letter to the diocese urg. 
ing the faithful to examine their con. 
sciences and admit past mistakes, 
And, at both Christmas and Easter 
last year, at least one Negro was 
served communion at the altar of 
white Episcopal churches. 


TV Invades New England 


weighty subjects have been handled a 
little too uninspiringly for the aver- 
age person. Nor have suburban moth. 
ers been overly impressed with the 
programs offered as competition with 
the highly popular Howdy Doody and 
Walt Disney’s daily show. Some 
shows, too, have appeared amateur 
ish by comparison with commercial 
stations. 

But the WGBH-TV clientele appar. 
ently is satisfied that most of the 
defects will in time be corrected. It 
is recognized that the station prob- 
ably never will truly compete with 
the overpowering extravaganzas of 
commercial stations. Educational TV 
specializes in locally-produced shows. 
Commercial stations find them largely 
unprofitable. 

Fortunately for the station, it has 
the broad-base support of the Lowel 
Institute Cooperative Broadcasting 
Council. Members of the council i 
clude Lowell Institute, Boston Col 
lege, Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Boston University, Brandeis Univer 
sity, Harvard University, Massachv- 
setts Institute of Technology, Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, New England 
Conservatory of Music, Northeastert 
University and Tufts University. 

Most of the funds that started 
WGBH-TV on its way came from 
foundations started by Edward 4. 
and Lincoln Filene of department 
store fame. The public, too, contrib 
uted generously, and it will have ! 
continue to do so if WGBH-TV is 


survive. 
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Despite its ‘sweet’ words, Moscow’s goal is unchanged 


Asia After Geneva 


By General Carlos P. Romulo 


OFT SPEAKING on the part of the 

Communists has marked the so- 
called Spirit of Geneva. Such phrases 
as “Wall Street imperialists,” “run- 
ning dogs of imperialism” and “war- 
mongering ruling circles of the 
United States” are now conspicuous 
by their absence in the propaganda 
tirades of Moscow and Peking. 
Gentle words have replaced the 
familiar epithets of the cold war. 

What does this change import for 
the free world? Should it be the sig- 
nal for free peoples to relax their 
vigilance? Does it mean that inter- 
national Communism has halted 
the march to world revolution? 

Since seeing is believing, it is diffi- 
cult for the people of the democracies 
to disbelieve the very clear departure 
from what is normal in Communist 
conduct. For a decade, the Kremlin 
and its spokesmen abroad have 
spoken only in harsh accents, and for 
all that time, too, the Iron Curtain 
around Russia and her allies has 
been impenetrable. Now all this is 
changing, with the emphasis on sweet 
reasonableness and the lifting of 
frontier bars. 

The danger lies in the difficulty of 
doubting all such evidence of our 
eyes, as well as in the democracies’ 
tendency to relax and take it easy. It 
is perhaps no accident that “take it 
easy” is a common phrase between 
friends at parting; it is, alas, the ex- 
Pression of a democratic disposition 
that poses a grave peril for freedom 
m our time. It may be for our own 
good to stiffen our backs now. 








Cartos P, Romuto, permanent UN 
representative from the Philippines, 
headed its delegation at Bandung. 
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Let me turn to the case of Asia 
to prove my point that soft speaking 
may now be necessary for Com- 
munism to achieve its ends. In this 
part of the world, Communist sub- 
version has been eminently success- 
ful, and so has the use of force. 
Leaving aside China, where the Reds 


won by violence, I would point 


to Indo-China as the best example 
of the success of the Communist 
fifth column, aided of course by the 
excesses of colonial imperialism. The 
Communist success underscored 
Communist treachery to a_ point 
where it can no longer be ignored 
as a common danger to all Asia. 

The reaction has been unmistak- 
ably responsive to that common dan- 
ger. First, there was the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty of 
September 1954, whereby eight na- 
tions joined together in condemn- 
ing subversion of the kind the Com- 
munists have used to overthrow 
established governments. And, sec- 
ond, there was the Bandung Con- 
ference of April 1955, which, among 


other things, denounced colonialism in. 


all its forms, including Communism. 

In both cases, the still sovereign 
peoples of Asia and Africa were 
alerted in unequivocal terms to the 
menace of Communism. That alert 
underscored both the treachery and 
the violence common to the tactics 
of Moscow in Eastern Europe and of 
Peking in North Korea. SEATO and 
the Bandung Declaration meant only 
one thing: Communism is not wanted 
in Asia. 

Can the gentle words now emanat- 
ing from Moscow and Peking mean 
more than the change of tactics obvi- 
ously made necessary by recent 


events in Asia? After Korea and 
Indo-China, subversion and force as 
the unfailing pattern of international 
Communism have become all too 
familiar to be pursued further with 
impunity. The Asians know now 
where the danger lies. 

At least they can read, and I 
think they will, the soft speeches that 
are calculated to render the vocabu- 
laries of the West and East indis- 
tinguishable from each other for 
the moment. The harsh words of the 
Red agitators in the past have served 
their purpose. Even the familiar nyets 
in the United Nations seem no longer 
to convince the Communists them- 
selves. Something has to be done to 
push the ends of Communism with- 
out arousing much opposition. 

The Asians will be on their guard, 
however. They will not be blind to 
the fact that certain acts by Peking, 
such as the release of American 
“spies” from imprisonment and the 
“deportation” of American civilians 
from long confinement in Red China, 
are not conclusive signs of a policy 
shift from force to peaceful inten- 
tions, for they have been specially 
timed for just such an occasion as 
the present. 

In short, while the tactics have 
changed, the ends have not. Other- 


‘wise, there would be no feverish 


military buildup in North Korea, no 
rushing to completion of airfields for 
jet combat planes, and no enlarge- 
ment of ground forces. All evidence 
points to the likelihood of the con- 
quest of all Korea by the Communists 
in the North. As to Indo-China, who 
can deny that the Vietminh are as 
active there as ever in infiltrating? 

The course of Communist conquest 
has not stopped—far from it. There 
has been no substantive deviation 
from the path delineated by Lenin 
and pursued by Stalin. The sweet as- 
surances now given us are plainly 
intended to deceive us into believing 
that the fight is over and we can 
lay down our arms. But, indeed, the 
struggle is just beginning, and the 
new tactic is more dangerous because 
it misleads and confuses. 
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THE COLLECTED STORIES 
By Isaac Babel 


The famous Red Cavalry stories, Tales of Odessa, 
and all the hitherto untranslated and uncollected works 
of one of this century’s great short-story writers, with 
an introduction by Lionel Trilling. 

James T. Farrell: “A literary event of major sig- 
nificance . . . among the great works of literature of 
our generation.” 

Newsweek: “Isaac Babel is now belatedly being 
recognized as a masterly short-story writer, fit to 
stand with his idol Guy de Maupassant.” 

Babette Deutsch: “None of his contemporaries 
can match him for vigor, speed, for the taut, strained 
character of his prose, for its lyricism.” 

Marc Slonim: “Babel the Romantic, who in the 
end could not accept the lifeless dogma of Communist 
conformism and was indicted and destroyed by it, 
Babel the master of irony and lyricism . . . Babel the 
brilliant representative of Russian modern literature 
deserves to be read and appreciated by large sections 
of the American public. To many this book will come 
a8 a revelation.” 

Gleb Struve: “Violence, cruelty, blasphemy, squa- 
lor, and repulsive physiological details are depicted 
With an artistic detachment, only slightly seasoned 
with irony, that is, esthetically speaking, extremely 


elective.” LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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FRANCE AGAINST HERSELF 
By Herbert Luethy 


A penetrating analysis of French political, social 
and colonial problems by one of Europe’s most bril- 
liant sociologists. A History Book Club selection. 

Walter Millis: “A big, wide-reaching, well-in- 
formed and witty study . . . based upon a really 
thorough and sympathetic knowledge of all the many 
facets of the subject. . . . It yields truly useful and 
illuminating analyses of many of the aspects of con- 
temporary France which have seemed most puzzling 
to outsiders.” 

Lewis Gannett: “Probably the best book about 
postwar France to come from the presses of any 
country.” 

Charles J. Rolo: “One of the most brilliant works 
of political and economic analysis published since 
the war.” 

John Barkham: “A searching and sympathetic 
study of modern France by an understanding yet ob- 
jective observer . . . a superb portrait. . . . Invaluable 
for all who know France.” 

August Heckscher: “As good a book about 
France as is likely to be written in the present genera- 
tion. . . . Luethy has style, wit, grasp of multifarious 
details, humane ardor. . . .” 

Albert Guerard: “The book is indeed a find... 
a breath-taking survey... .” LIST PRICE: $6.50 
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By entering World War I, instead of ending it, he helped 


imperil for decades the very society he hoped to save 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
WOODROW WILSON 


By C. Hartley Grattan 


oopROW WILSON was born on 

December 28, 1856, and next 
year, if the plans of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation are realized, the 
centenary of his birth will be widely 
celebrated and _ his syste- 
matically re-examined. 

It is hard to believe that a Wilson 
centenary is upon us. The world is 
full of people, far from a hundred 
years old, who still think of him as 
a contemporary and whose views of 
him are still largely determined by 
the emotions of his time and the 
immediately following his 
death. A good many would still sum 
up their reaction to him in Clemen- 
ceau’s remark: “He talks like Jesus 
Christ and acts like Lloyd George.” 

I have but the dimmest memory of 
the election that brought Wilson to 
the White House and, oddly enough, 
it does not have to do with Wilson 
himself at all but with one of his 
opponents, William Howard Taft, 
whom I saw, stout, benign, white- 
mustached and speaking 
from the back platform of a rail- 
road train. As Taft was the first 
President of the United States I 
had ever seen, I was deeply im- 
pressed, but I haven’t the faintest 
idea what he said. 

Later on, however, I spent a good 
deal of time and energy studying 
and writing about what Woodrow 
Wilson did and the consequences 
thereof. During World War I, I was 
an ardent, if adolescent, consumer 
of Creel Bureau and League to En- 
force Peace publications; after the 


ideas 


years 


smiling, 
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war, I said goodbye to all that. What 
I wrote about Wilson was in the 
spirit of the postwar reaction against 
the war, a sort of non-fictional 
counterpart of Dos Passos’s Three 
Soldiers and other anti-war fiction. 
Later on, writers who took that line 
were denounced as “irresponsibles,” 
but I always felt, and still feel, that 
the shoe was on the other foot. At 
any rate, I am reasonably sure that 
little of what I wrote is cherished 
by the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
but one of my books must be in that 
collection of 500 volumes “essen- 
tially on Wilson” which the Founda- 
tion’s press release says exists. 

Like Franklin Roosevelt, Wilson 
as a political leader divides into two 
parts. While some people approved 
of both at the time, and some of 
neither, a substantial group thought 
fairly well of his performance in 
domestic affairs, but poorly of his 
handling of foreign affairs. I joined 
the latter group. Afterward, I got 
into essentially the same relationship 
to Franklin Roosevelt. I’ve always 
been an exceedingly poor camp fol- 
lower of the great and powerful. 

Although Theodore Roosevelt is 
usually given the “credit” for first 
attempting to exploit the Big Power 
potentialities of the United States in 
foreign affairs, Wilson was _ really 
the first President to do so on a 
massive scale. Wilson, therefore, set 
in. motion those forces and currents 
of ideas which, given an even more 
thorough workout in World War II 


and since, now dominate the Ameri- 


can scene. They dominate it so 
thoroughly that few of the people 
currently articulate about foreign 
policy are able to think far out of 
the frame of reference supplied so 
long ago. This is a national disaster, 
In the re-examination of Wilson’s 
ideas which the Wilson Founda. 
tion is planning, it would be a happy 
circumstance indeed if a truly criti- 
cal assessment of this phase of the 
Wilsonian tradition could be made. 

As one who took a fairly con- 
spicuous part in the ex post facto 
assault on the participation of the 
United States in World War I, I am 
more than passingly amused by the 
effort to rationalize Wilson’s 1914- 
1918 actions in terms of later in- 
sights and currently felt needs, as 
though he had acted long ago in the 
light of the kind of world we have 
now and which his actions con- 
tributed to creating. I refer to such 
efforts as that to establish the idea 
that Wilson led the country into the 
war because he recognized the place 
of the United States in the Atlantic 
Community and that that recognition 
required that the nation fight, or that 
he acted to re-establish the balance 
of power in favor of the Atlantic 
as against the Continental powers 
when, as a matter of fact, he was an 
ardent anti-balance-of-power ‘man. 
What he did had measurable con- 
sequences in line with what these 
ideas refer to, but I doubt that he 
himself thought in such terms. They 
are rationalizations after the fact. 

Wilson was a moralist in politics, 
not a power manipulator. There is 
no use trying to impute to him the 
insights of a power-politics man. Pre- 
cisely what he didn’t know was how 
to employ the U.S. power in his 
hands to achieve the moral ends he 
had in view. His great failure in 
World War I was precisely a failure 
to recognize and exploit American 
power for the welfare of the world 
community. Had he had a cleat 
vision of what the war was doing 1 
that community, he would have used 
American power to the uttermost 
to force a compromise peace in 1916. 
? 
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Such a peace at such a time would 
have materially tempered the forces 
of disintegration at work in the 
world. Instead, Wilson took the 
United States into the war. That was 
an error, a calamity, from the con- 
sequences of which we will suffer 
till the end of our history. I was 
delighted to find Raymond Aron ex- 
pressing much the same opinion in 
The Century of Total War. 

For one thing, peace in 1916 might 
have blocked off the Bolshevik seizure 
of power in Russia. A revolution in 
Russia, involving the destruction of 
the moribund Tsarist regime, was 
probably as inevitable as anything 
ever is in history, but it is insuffi- 
ciently realized today how the Rus- 
sian democratic leaders were disad- 
vantaged by the Allied insistence on 
continuing the war. The continuation 
of the war pushed Russia day by day 
toward unmanageable chaos. What I 
am trying succinctly to say is that 
prolongation of the war favored the 
Bolshevik extremists, who knew how 
to exploit the chaos to their own 
advantage, and undercut the moder- 
ate democrats who were not prepared 
to be so ruthless. If an armistice had 
been forced by a judicious use of 
American power in 1916, the changes 
in Russia might well have taken a 
form infinitely more beneficial to 
the Russian people and to the rest of 
the world. After the war there was 
published in Paris a book called 
Les Alliés Contre la Russie; there 
was something in the thesis the title 
enunciated. 

Of course, Wilson knew nothing 
about Russia and cannot be held re- 
sponsible for what happened there 
or for what Russia became. But 
we should be concerned to identify 
and describe the errors that contri- 
buted to the creation of our present 
predicament. Moreover, there were 
men around at the time who knew 
that taking Russia into war in 1914 
was playing with fire, though they 
probably did not have a clear idea 
of the kind of fire that might burn 
Russia and the world. One of them 
was Lord Carnock, father of Harold 
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Nicolson. Read Book III of Nicol- 
son’s life of his father, Portrait of a 
Diplomatist (1930). Why, having 
perceived how shaky Tsarist Russia 
was, Carnock (or Sir Arthur Nicol- 
son, as he then was) proceeded to 
tie Russia into a system of alliances 
which insured her participation in a 
European war is a bit of a mystery 
until one recalls how frivolous diplo- 
mats have been (and can be). 
Water over the dam? Certainly! But 
that water poured down on our heads 
and, in a sense, is still pouring down. 
What I am rather elliptically say- 
ing is that Wilson had little com- 
prehension of the forces at work 


in the world which brought on World 
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War I, which were being churned 
around and set going in new (and 
worse) channels by the war, and 
which still run and have never yet 
been mastered, either in peace or 
war, down to the present moment. 
Wilson was an actor in one scene 
of the drama of our times, and he 
cannot be detached from the scene 
in which he acted or exculpated 
for the faults of the acting. 

Since this is true, it seems to me 
that what is required is a critical 
reassessment of not only Wilson’s rul- 
ing ideas and crucial acts, but also 
the ideas and acts of his heirs and 
assigns from his day to the present 
time. Plainly they have contributed 
very, very little toward creating a 


tolerable world. On the results, there 
must be something wrong with them. 
If, as is commonly asserted, the 
world today is in a dangerously dis- 
ordered state, some degree of re- 
sponsibility for the condition must 
be sheeted home to the men who 
set policies which either contributed 
to the current state of affairs or 
else failed to prevent its develop- 
ment. 

Woodrow Wilson was one of those 
men. Any candid critical review of 
his ideas and acts must include a 
consideration of them in relation to 
the result now spread before us. It 
simply won’t do to allege that if 
only the world had taken to heart 
some of his nobler preachments, all 
would be well. It must be faced that 
many things he did, in a policy 
sense, contributed directly to the 
chaos in which we try to live. 

I say all this without the slightest 
expectation that the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation will sponsor such a 
study, or even grasp exactly what I 
have just said. The people who 
cluster around the Foundation, and 
similar organizations, suffer a mental 
block against any truly critical as- 
sessment of the life and deeds of 
their hero. They and their fellows 
of the academies would rather “cele- 
brate” Wilson—laud him. 

Maybe he deserves laudation; since 
1914, we have rather thoroughly 
learned the lesson that no matter 
how bad things may be, they could 
be worse. Nevertheless I, in my per- 
versity, want to know what is the 
actual relation between Wilson’s poli- 
cies and actions and the state of the 
world as we find it at this moment. 
And, if I were directing the job, 
T would place more emphasis on his 
actions than on his words. As Goethe 
said: “In the beginning was the 
deed.” Just possibly Wilson has some 
responsibility for the sorry condi- 
tions with which we struggle today. 
I myself think so. I am not alone, 
though perhaps a bit bolder than 
most in that I am prepared bluntly 
to say so on the eve of nationwide 
ceremonies in his honor. 
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CRISIS IN NORTH AFRICA 


A liberal French observer says that granting autonomy to Tunisia and Morocco 


and establishing their interdependence with France is vital to the area's progress 


Paris 

N Morocco, unlike Tunisia, sharp 
| contrasts are observable between 
cities where French influence pre- 
dominates (Casablanca, Rabat), those 
where tradition holds sway (Fez, 
Meknes, Marrakech), and the tribes. 
The French minority (400,000 out of 
7.5 million) represents a fifth of 
the urban population. In agriculture, 
it comprises 17 per cent, in industry 
and commerce 80 per cent. It controls 
about 35 per cent of the national in- 
come and pays more than half the 
taxes which cover the Government 
budget. Modern Morocco, as con- 
trasted with traditional Morocco 
(which is modernizing slowly), is for 
the most part a French creation. 

The professional class is over- 
whelmingly French (875 French doc- 
tors against 36 Moroccan, 350 law- 
yers against 48, several hundred engi- 
neers against about 30). It should be 
added that Moroccan Jews make up 
nearly half the native doctors and 
lawyers, and, if “Moroccan independ- 
ence” were achieved, some of these 
would emigrate to Israel. The num- 
ber of non-Jewish Moroccans who 
have received bachelor’s degrees 
since the beginning of the protec- 
torate is about 530, of whom some 
400 are still pursuing their studies. 
(The number of Jews is about 625.) 
The top administrative echelons are 
more than 90 per cent French, three 
quarters of private investments are 
supplied by French capital, and two 
thirds of the capital-improvements 
budget is financed by France. 

One must not brush aside these 
basic facts. For they show how naive 


By Raymond Aron 





This is the second of two articles 
by Raymond Aron on_ France’s 
rebellious North African colonies. 
Universally regarded as a major 
analyst of French affairs, Mr. Aron 
writes for Le Figaro and is au- 
thor of The Century of Total War. 





it is to contend that agreement with 
the Moroccan nationalists would 
bring peace and amity at one blow. 

Before the ouster of Sultan Sidi 
Mohammed ben Youssef, all the 
causes of the present crisis were al- 
ready present: overpopulation, pov- 
erty in the shanty-towns, disintegra- 
tion of the urban populace, deteriora- 
tion of French administration, and 
the revolt of the educated native mi- 
nority, which simultaneously invoked 
both French ideas and Islamic tra- 
dition. Ben Youssef’s removal in 
August 1953 and the French inaction 
which followed provided a focus for 
every revolt, for every claim. A not- 
too-popular monarch became “an 
adored sovereign.” 

French policy resulted in a com- 
mon front of all groups opposing 
French rule, despite the various 
movements’ diversity of inspiration 
and objectives. It reinforced the na- 
tionalist parties and agitated the 
popular masses, more sensitive to the 
fate of an individual like ben Youssef 
than to ideological formulas. And it 
facilitated the task of outside agita- 
tors who were “working on” the 
tribes. 

The opposing groups, in Morocco 
and France, exchanged furious re- 
criminations and insults, and did 
everything conceivable to make in- 


evitable the departure of Sultan ben 
Moulay Arafa, ben Youssef’s succes- 
sor, and to turn that departure into a 
major defeat for France. At a time 
when the impossibility of maintain- 
ing ben Moulay Arafa on the throne 
was apparent, the French in Morocco 
continued their blind resistance. 

The French in Morocco, it is true, 
do not deny the need to associate the 
Moroccan €lites more intimately with 
the administration of modern Mo- 
rocco. In the long run, it is im- 
possible to modernize a country’s 
economy while relying for political 
support exclusively on traditionalist 
groups. Moreover, it would be equally 
paradoxical to entrust this modern 
society at once to representatives of 
an essentially theocratic culture, who 
are hostile to the Western institutions 
that have sprung up in Islamic soil. 

The struggle in Morocco revolves 
around the method by which French- 
Moroccan cooperation can and 
should be developed. And the ques- 
tion, as with Tunisia, is whether co- 
administration in fact is ultimately 
reconcilable with internal autonomy, 
accorded to a government dominated 
by the nationalists. The present 
French policy is based on the assump- 
tion that internal autonomy will prove 
compatible with co-administration. In 
other words, it is hoped that the na 
tionalists will freely accept not only 
interdependence with France but the 
reality of a modern Morocco, ruled 
in part by Frenchmen. 

The advocates of agreement with 
the nationalists do not overlook the 
need for continuity, the weakness of 


the Moroccan élites, or the risks of 
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internal autonomy. But they remain 
convinced that only the nationalists 
can henceforth restore a climate of 
cooperation between the Moroccan 
masses and the French administra- 
tion; that, without a policy of auton- 
omy, it would be necessary to resort 
repression which the 
French of France would never permit. 


to severe 


Can France undertake, however, a 
policy in Tunisia and Morocco lead- 
ing to an association of states united 
in equality, and at the same time 
notion 


maintain in Algeria the 


of integration with metropolitan 
France ? 

If integration were carried to its 
logical conclusion, it would not be 
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are in their turn beginning to be by- 
passed. Even these nationalists are re- 
jected by those who see hope only in 
a death struggle. 

At the present time, there are no 
parties in Algeria with which nego- 
tiations could be held which would 
put an end to the frightful civil war. 
A policy confined to re-establishing 
order and repeating clichés about in- 
tegration, even if valid reforms re- 
garding the property system and 
church-state separation are added. is 
tragically inadequate. For it is not 
possible to diminish Algerian nation- 
alism by ignoring it. 

The resistance and anguish of the 
North African Frenchmen are under- 
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accepted in France. There would soon 
be 150 Algerian Deputies in the 
French National Assembly, if the 
same election laws applied on both 
sides of the Mediterranean. Moslems 
and Frenchmen have and will con- 
tinue to have a different make-up 
and unequal living standards. The 
impossibility of fully realizing inte- 
gtation may well doom it as a policy. 

The majority of cultivated Alge- 
tians once desired integration. Today, 
those among them who still remain 
faithful to this goal are threatened 
by the rebels and ostracized. The 
moderate nationalists, who envisioned 
an Algerian Republic associated by 
federal ties with the French Republic, 
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standable. Tunisia, Algeria and Mo- 
rocco have been, in a sense, their 
fatherland; they were born there, 
their parents lived there, and they are 
justly proud of what they have ac- 
complished. They find it difficult to 
adjust to the idea that their protégés 
have grown up and now intend to ad- 
minister the states which France in 
large measure created. 

Perhaps they are too pessimistic. 
If French experts, administrators, en- 
gineers and businessmen are reces- 
sary to North Africa’s prosperity, 
why should the nationalists hurry to 
dispense with their services? Gn the 
other hand, the nationalists may well 
prefer independence in poverty to 


interdependence with all its advan- 
tages. But if this is so, how could 
France ever maintain the old regime 
by force? 

There are not enough Frenchmen 
in North Africa for them to follow 
the example of South Africa; there 
are too many to follow the example 
of the British in India. The interme- 
diate path is that of association, a 
narrow path but the only practical 
one. 

So long as France lacked a clearly 
defined policy, her allies could take 
refuge in do-nothingism and _ criti- 
cism. Now that France has outlined 
a policy of reform for Tunisia and 
Morocco, the United States should 
support French efforts. 

In striving to keep North Africa 
within the sphere of modern civiliza- 
tion, France is serving the interests 
of all Europe. If tomorrow Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco modeled them- 
selves after Iraq, who would gain 
from the change? Certainly not the 
masses of the people. 

Nationalism is a powerful senti- 
ment, which it would be folly to ig- 
nore. But it is no longer an uncondi- 
tional principle. The independence of 
Saudi Arabia or Yemen has not been 
an edifying spectacle. The United 
States is not troubled by conscience 
when oil companies give feudal mon- 
archs millions of dollars to prop up 
sordid regimes, but it apparently 
would be conscience-stricken if it 
helped the French and Moslems of 
North Africa to create together a 
community guided by the spirit of 
Western civilization. Until Americans 
realize that they should blush at their 
support of slave-holding sheiks, not 
at their alliance with France, West- 
ern prospects in Africa will suffer. 

Nevertheless, the hesitations of 
France’s allies must no longer serve 
her as an alibi. She has just chosen 
her path in Tunisia and Morocco, and 
nothing has yet been decided in Al- 
Denouncing “foreign _ in- 
real and deplorable though 
they may be, is often a means of 


geria. 
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trigues,’ 


evading one’s own responsibilities. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


are not reserved for foreign 
statesmen and visitors. A campaign 
of smiles and blandishments is being 
waged to induce political refugees 
from the Soviet Union and satellite 
states to return to their homelands. 
This is not the first Soviet effort 
to reclaim citizens who “chose free- 
dom” abroad. One of the most dis- 
graceful aspects of the Yalta agree- 
ment was the Allied consent to re- 
patriate, by force if necessary, Soviet 
citizens in the Western zones of occu- 
pation. There were terrible scenes of 
attempted mass suicides in some 
cases when American and British 


A LL THE SMILES of Soviet leaders 


troops cooperated with Soviet re- 
patriation squads. 

The worst of these episodes ceased 
as the cold war became more intense. 
But a deep distrust of the West had 
been created in the newer Soviet emi- 
grants, and this was a definite handi- 
cap when there was an attempt to 
stimulate anti-Soviet activity among 
them. 

The new Soviet and satellite drive 
for repatriation differs radically in 
method from the crude slave-catching 
methods employed immediately after 
the war. No more harsh words about 
“fascist traitors.” The leitmotiv of 
the magazines and radio stations spe- 
cially created for this campaign is 
that all will be forgiven, that even 
émigrés who fought in the Vlasov 
army or were active in anti-Commu- 
nist movements abroad need fear no 
reprisals if they return to their na- 
tive countries. 

The tone of the campaign is set by 
the following excerpt from an ap- 
peal broadcast over the new radio 
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New Soviet Drive 
For Repatriation 


station, “For Return to the Home- 
land”: 

“We know that many of you dream 
of returning to the motherland, yet 
cannot make up your minds to take 
this step. We know what prevents 
you from returning. It is fear, in- 
spired by the lying propaganda of 
the transoceanic gentlemen and their 
vile accomplices who drum into you 
day and night the idea that you will 
be received in the Soviet country as 
renegades, will be persecuted and 
sent to forced labor. Don’t believe 
them. These are lies.” 

Issue after issue of the magazine 
For Return to the Homeland follows 
the same pattern. There are pictures 
of beaming returned emigrants, ac- 
companied by alleged personal stories 
describing lives of unrelieved dark- 
ness in Germany or Austria, followed 
by bright sunshine when the emi- 
grant returns to the Soviet Union. 
There are lush, sentimental patriotic 
appeals. There is standard Soviet po- 
litical propaganda, based on daily 
news developments. 

Apart from these generalized ap- 
peals, those in charge of “Operation 
Repatriation” have gone to corsid- 
erable trouble to learn as much as 
possible about the tastes, habits and 
family connections of Soviet citizens 
living abroad. A philosopher will get 
a solicitous letter from a philosopher 
in the Soviet Union. A prominent 
figure in the Institute for the Study 
of the History and Culture of the 
USSR, an enterprise supported by the 
American Committee for Liberation 
from Bolshevism, goes by the pseudo- 
nym of Boris Yakovlev. A Soviet 
woman agent came to his apartment 


with pictures of his family and infor- 
mation about his former wife in 
Russia; Yakovlev had her handed 
over to the police. 

The vast majority of Soviet politi- 
cal refugees have too vivid bitter 
memories to be easily persuaded to 
cross the Soviet frontier again. Their 
sentiments are expressed in the fol- 
lowing letter of a Latvian refugee in 
a Boston newspaper, replying to 
someone who had criticized him for 
picketing a Soviet delegation: 

“The Soviets abused my nation, 
religion, morality and justice; they 
imprisoned, killed or deported my 
people and my folks without any 
trial; they deprived us of civil rights, 
property and professions; they ter- 
rorized people to vote for one pro- 
Communist slate of candidates; they 
condemned me as an ‘enemy of the 
people’ because of devotion to Lat- 
vian national ideals. 

“If your reader had happened to 
face the same fate, would he call the 
picketing against that deadly Com- 
munist system and representatives of 
this system a disgrace? I believe he 
would not.” 

However, the repatriation cam- 
paign, which is being pressed with 
considerable energy (three radio sta- 
tions in Poland are devoted exclu- 
sively to this purpose), is a challenge 
which calls for an adequate response. 
The more energetic and adaptable of 
the refugees have mostly found new 
homes overseas. Those who remain 
in Europe are sometimes sick, and 
living conditions in the camps are 
drab at best. 

It would be a severe moral and 
psychological blow to the West if 
any considerable number of these 
people were voluntarily to take the 
road back to slavery. So far, the re 
sults of the campaign or not impres 
sive; it is a reasonable suspicion that 
the known figures among those who 
return, like the Pole Hugon Hanke, 
are Communist “plants” who were 
recalled. But it is up to the West to 
show that it does care about these 
uprooted human beings and that it 
gan absorb them. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





A Souvenir of Sinclair Lewis 


INCLAIR LEwis was a tall, thin, 
Boron man with a pock-marked 
face. When young, his hair was red, 
and he was nicknamed “Red.” He 
was the first American writer to 
receive the Nobel Prize. During his 
lifetime, he won as much recognition 
as perhaps any living novelist. His 
books had big sales all over the 
world. He added the word “Babbitt” 
not only to the American language, 
but also to other languages. He died 
in Italy in 1951, a lonely man. The 
accounts of his last days are sad 
to read. He was far away from the 
America which, despite his sharp 
satires, he loved. There seems to 
have been little sustenance for him 
in his fame and success. His con- 
fidence in himself seemed to have 
been somewhat shattered. The well 
of loneliness was closing around him, 
and beyond it was the shadow of ap- 
proaching death. 

My generation in America was 
profoundly influenced by Lewis. To 
us, he was a much more important 
and influential writer than Ernest 
Hemingway or William Faulkner. In 
fact, he was more influential than 
any American writers of the twentieth 
century, except perhaps Theodore 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson and 
H. L. Mencken. 

I first read Babbitt when I was 
22 and a college student. This novel 
was a great discovery to me and I 
tead in a state of intense excitement. 
I laughed; I grew indignant; I saw 
the traits of Lewis’s real-estate 
dealer, George Babbitt, in people I 








James T, FARRELL is author of two 
dozen works of realistic fiction, in- 
cluding the Studs Lonigan trilogy. 
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By James T. Farrell 


knew. There were features of Bab- 
bitt in some of my own relatives. 
My bosses and superiors in the big 
oil corporation for which I worked 
as a filling-station attendant talked 
like Babbitt. They lectured us at 





es 


SINCLAIR LEWIS (1885-1951) 


sales meetings as Babbitt might have. 
Businessmen interviewed in the news- 
papers often suggested Babbitt. 
Lewis’s novel revealed to me as- 
pects of American life with which 
I had grown up. He wrote of atti- 
tudes which I had seen and heard 
many times, but of which I had not 
heretofore become conscious. I read 
not only in excitement but also in 
a growing mood of rebellion. I 
wanted to protest against the senti- 
mental and forward-looking gospel 
of service which Babbitt voiced. And 
I did not want the book to end. 
I wanted to read more and more. 
Lewis became one of the writers 
who helped me to try and liberate 


myself. He performed this role for 
many others of my generation. 

“I came to know Sinclair Lewis, 
but not intimately, in the 1940s. I 
recall an evening when my wife and 
I had dinner with him at Luchow’s, 
a restaurant which he, H. L. Mencken 
and other friends of theirs liked 
and frequented. I was struck by 
Lewis’s loneliness. Several times dur- 
ing the evening, he remarked on 
how American writers do not see 
enough of each other and do not 
talk enough about the problems of 
writing. He said that they live sepa- 
rate lives and see too little of one 
another. He also spoke of his native 
Minnesota and said it was changing 
and was becoming more cultivated. 

But he also liked New York. In 
New York, he remarked, he could 
walk along the streets and not be 
recognized. He avowed that he liked 
the anonymity of New York. I was 
not sure that he meant this. It was 
not that he was insincere, however. 
He was a celebrity himself, and he 
had come to care more for the as- 
sociation of celebrities than for re- 
lationships with other people. There 
was some doubt and insecurity in 
him about his own literary position 
and talent. He was not as certain 
of himself as he seemed or as one 
would possibly assume. His loneli- 
ness was related to some ambivalence 
in his nature. 

One evening, he came to my home 
for dinner. He was quite relaxed, 
mellowed, and in a mood which was 
almost sentimental. He spoke warmly, 
almost lovingly, of Minnesota, of his 
family, of a brother who had be- 
come a doctor. He was genial and 
felt quite at ease. But once again, 





he mentioned the isolation of Ameri- 
can writers. 

There was an element of cultural 
yearning in Sinclair Lewis. His first 
big success was the novel Main 
Street. The main character of this 
work is Carol Kennicott, a culturally 
frustrated and yearning housewife 
in a small town in a Middle Western 
state like Minnesota. She 
against the parochialism of her home 
town. And this all expressed feel- 


revolts 


ings and attitudes of Lewis. 

I suspect that there was a definite 
feeling of rivalry between Sinclair 
Lewis and Theodore Dreiser. This 
was exaggerated by charges and 
counter-charges between Dreiser and 
Dorothy 


They accused one another of plagiar- 


Lewis's wife. Thompson. 
ism when they both published books 
concerning a visit to the Soviet 
Union. At a dinner given in honor 
of the Russian writer Boris Pilnyak 
in the early 1930s, Dreiser publicly 
slapped Lewis in the face. 

Lewis often paid tribute to Dreiser 
for the lonely and courageous strug- 
gle he had made as a realistic writer. 
Dreiser pioneered in realistic fiction 
in America, and met the assaults. at- 
tacks and smears of many philistines 
and of Victorian-minded literary cri- 
tics. professors and prudes. All 
writers who came after Dreiser have 
owed much to him for his struggle. 
Lewis recognized this, but the two 
men did not really like each other. 
Now and then, in a newspaper or 
magazine, someone would remark 
that the Nobel Prize had never been 
awarded to Theodore Dreiser but 
it had been given to Lewis. From 
time to time, some critic would de- 
clare in public that Dreiser deserved 
the prize more than Lewis had. I 
believed that all this bothered Lewis. 

And they were different kinds of 
men. Dreiser was more self-centered 
and paid less attention to the literary 
scene and to young writers. One of 
Lewis’s finest traits was his gener- 
osity of spirit. He enjoyed discover- 
ing new young writers and praising 
them in public and in literary re- 
views. He tried to keep up with new 
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books and would constantly recom- 
mend the work of young writers. 
Sometimes, I believe he was senti- 
mental and over-praised young writ- 
ers. But it is better to overpraise even 
out of sentimentality than to neglect 
and ignore. 

I recall a regrettable personal ex- 
perience with Sinclair Lewis. I sat 
beside him at a dinner. I was talk- 
ing in a bantering manner, and I had 
no thought of him personally in 
some remarks which I made. I said 
that the way to become a great writer 
was to write a bad book. This re- 
ceived excellent reviews and made a 
lot of money for the author. Then a 
play, worse than the book but based 
on it, would make even more money 
and the writer of the bad book would 
become more famous. From then on. 
I said. in parody, a worse musical 
show, a worse moving picture, a 
worse radio play and a worse tele- 
vision adaptation would produce a 
fortune. The worse the work became 
in the successive adaptations, the 
more the money rolled in and the 
greater became the author’s fame. 
Finally, the author died and a biogra- 
phy of him, worse than the book and 
the successive adaptations, was then 
written, and once again more money 
was made and the mills of fame kept 
on grinding away. 

I believed that my parody would 
amuse Sinclair Lewis. On the con- 
trary. he took personal offense. I 
never saw him again. He attacked me 
in print. and after having been 
pressed by a journalist to say some- 
thing. I made a retaliatory remark. 
He told friends that it was proper 
that I should have done this, and 
liked my retaliating. He believed that 
writers should attack one another, a 
view in contradiction with what he 
had several times told me of his 
feelings about the loneliness and iso- 
lation of writers. 

On another occasion in the 1940s, 
I had dinner at his home. We talked 
of Communism. He dismissed it as a 
religion. Then, we commented on 
contemporary American literary cri- 
ticism. I voiced a strong objection 


to some of the newer American 
critics and said that they ought to 
be attacked. He disagreed with me, 
declaring that a writer must save 
all of his energy for creative effort. 
He should not write criticism, en. 
gage in controversies or become in- 
volved in politics. But, shortly after 
this, Lewis accepted an assignment 
reviewing books for a mass-circula- 
tion magazine. 

All of us are contradictory. | 
mention the contradictions in Lewis 
here in order to suggest that he was 
a man seeking something which he 
could not find. He saw it as the 
image of more culture. His books em- 
phasize the gap he observed between 
a world of culture and sophistication 
and the provincialism of his native 
small town of Minnesota. He yearned 
and sought for the bigger world. 
And he felt that he had roots in that 
smaller world which he had satirized 
out of a feeling of angry love. 

Besides Main Street and Babbitl, 
his best books are Arrowsmith, Elmer 
Gantry and Dodsworth. In America. 
Elmer Gantry has often been under- 
rated and treated as too much of a 
burlesque. It tells the story of a 
hypocritical Protestant minister who 
has a great appetite for life and a 
talent for fraudulency. Not only is it 
amusing, but it is also a very true 
rendering of a type. 

Dodsworth presents a businessman 
in a less satirical light than did 
Babbitt. Because of the fact that he 
did not rewrite Babbitt, Dodsworth 
was criticized on its appearance. It 
deals with a trip to Europe by this 
businessman, and it reveals 4 
searching and seeking quality that 
was part of Lewis’s own character. 
It is a true characterization, written 
with feeling. But Lewis had become 
famous for his satirical character 
zations and the critics had stereo 
typed him. They failed to see the 
strain of feeling in the man, and 
they also did not understand tha! 
in Dodsworth Sinclair Lewis Ww 
projecting something of his ow" 
problems, his own quest in life. 


Lewis did not actively engage ™ 
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political affairs, but now and then 
he would take a stand on an issue. 
He denounced the Moscow Trials of 
the 1930s as frauds, and in the 1940s 
he supported President Roosevelt for 
re-election. He was a man of liberal 
spirit and of generous intentions. 


And he was one of the outstanding 
American writers of this century. He 
helped us to see aspects of America 
more clearly, to create the moods and 
develop the attitudes which went into 
the great reforms of the Roosevelt 
New Deal. At present, his books are 


not fashionable with the newer gen- 
erations of American critics. They 
look down on writers like Lewis, 
just as they do on Dreiser and Zola. 
This will change, and Lewis’s place 
in both American and world litera- 
ture will be sure and firm. 





Austria’s Fight for Survival 
Reviewed by Henry C. Wolfe 


Author of “The Imperial 
Soviets” and other books 


Between Liberation and Liberty. 
By Karl Gruber. 
Praeger. 240 pp. $4.50. 


IT Is a fascinating but inconclusive 
pastime to conjecture what might 
have happened in a given country 
had other leaders been in power at a 
critical turn of events. Would Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, have survived 
as a free country after World War II 
if there had been more resolute men 
at the head of the Government? We 
do not know for sure. But when For- 
eign Minister Karl Gruber of Austria 
visited Prague in late 1945, he found 
an atmosphere of political unreality. 
President Benes “was proud of his 
success in ‘negotiating’ the Soviets 
‘out’ of Czechoslovakia. ‘In that way,’ 
he said, ‘the free future of Czechoslo- 
vakia is assured.’ ” 

When Dr. Gruber talked with Jan 
Masaryk, the Czech Foreign Minis- 
ter, the latter for once did not go 
into his usual story that the Commu- 
nists in Czechoslovakia were good 
Czechs first, Communists second. 
Hovering in the background of the 
interview, however, was Communist 
Vlado Clementis, Secretary of State 
to the Foreign Minister. The presence 
of Clementis, reports Dr. Gruber, 
“was the reason why our talks did not 
g0 beyond generalities.” This is the 
same Clementis, incidentally, whom 
the Communists liquidated a few 
years later. 

While we cannot be certain that 
stronger leadership would have saved 
Crechoslovakia, we can be pretty sure 
that weak leadership in Austria would 
have doomed that country. For at the 
end of World War II Austria’s situa- 
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tion was far worse than Czechoslo- 
vakia’s. In Austria there was eco- 
nomic collapse, an almost worthless 
currency, war ruins and—worst of 
all—Russian occupation of the most 
valuable situation 
seemed, indeed, a set-up for a Soviet 
infiltration job and eventual take- 
over. Had it not been for the courage, 
foresight and determination of men 
like Raab, Figl, Scharf, Jonas and 
Gruber, the Kremlin would certainly 
be in control of Austria today. 

The story of Austria’s struggle to 
survive is vigorously told in this vol- 
ume by the man who was Foreign 
Minister from 1945 to 1953. Dr. 
Gruber brought excellent credentials 
to his post; during the war years he 
was head of the anti-Nazi resistance, 
forces in the Tyrol. The book is, how- 
ever, more than a chronology of 
events in Austria. It ranges widely 
from Washington, London, Paris, 
Belgrade and Bonn to Moscow. It 
has many interesting conversations, 
intriguing sidelights and some rather 
shrewd observations. 

In the light of his dealings with the 
Kremlin, the author observes: 

“The Russians hate to make a firm 
offer. Their tactics in negotiation are 
to lean back and say ‘No’ until their 
opponent’s patience is all but ex- 
hausted and he is willing to make 
concessions. They are never anxious 
to put their cards on the table and 
seldom regard an opponent’s offer as 
honest and never as his last.” 

For almost ten years, Austria and 


provinces. The 


the three Western occupation powers 
negotiated with the Kremlin in a per- 
sistent effort to get the Russians to 
keep their word. Austria was to be 
treated, according to the Moscow 
war-time agreement, as a liberated 
country. But apparently the Russians 
had no intention of ever getting out. 
It was their purpose, evidently. to 
build up a strong Austrian Commu- 
nist party, wear down the patriotic 
Austrian leaders and eventually take 
over the country from the inside. as 
they did next door in Czechoslovakia. 
They ran into their first roadblock. 
however, when they failed to cow the 
Austrian leaders. In the end, that 
proved to be the decisive factor in 
the Austrian situation. It saved the 
country. 

Next in importance was the fact 
that the two major Austrian political 
parties—the moderately leftist Social- 
ists and the moderately rightist Peo- 
ple’s party—cooperated. In contrast 
to the tragic events of the Thirties. 
when there was fratricidal political 
strife, the responsible Austrian politi- 
cal leaders put the national welfare 
first. This meant that both dominant 
parties repudiated support from the 
extremes of Left and Right. This 
high-minded teamwork opposed a 
powerful front to Communist infiltra- 
tion and divisive tactics. As a conse- 
quence, in the three national elections 
held in Austria since the war the 
Communist vote never exceeded 5 per 
cent. 

The fact that the Russians, by in- 








timidation and promises, could not 
raise the Communist vote in Austria 
above 5 per cent may have been 
the decisive influence in their willing- 
ness to leave. They found that the 
Red Army. far from making recruits 
for Communism. was itself being in- 
fected by association with a free citi- 
zenry. Not even harsh rules against 
fraternization with the Austrian pop- 
ulation could hide from Russian sol- 
diers a standard of living and culture 
vastly higher than that of the Soviet 
Union. 


Last August, the reviewer toured 


the Austrian border province of Bur- 
genland and saw the Russian army in 
process of evacuation. The roads 
were filled with trucks headed toward 
Hungary: long trains loaded with 
tanks and guns crowded the rail 
yards. 

What of the future? Will the Rus- 
sians come back? Austria is prepar- 
ing to arm itself. The Austrians are 
too realistic, of course, to believe that 
they could stand alone against the 
military might of the Soviet Empire. 
But Dr. Gruber says that his country 
must have a defense force “so that an 


attack would be no harmless stroll. 
From our past experiences we had 
learned the bitter Jesson that the pre- 
condition of outside help is always 
the capacity for self-defense.” 

In a passage that might well have 
been written as a word of warning to 
the Western delegates to the 1955 
Gruber 
points out: “The Western world has 
nowhere yet offered that picture of 
consolidated strength that might per- 
haps have made the Soviet rulers 
realize that a detente demanded a 


Geneva conferences, Dr. 


higher price.” 





A Sociologist Reflects on Life 


The Pursuit of Happiness: A Philosophy for Modern Living. 


By R. M. Maclver. 
Simon & Schuster. 182 pp. $3.00. 


THE Pursuit OF HaPPINEss is an 
acutely personal essay, or collection 
of essays. on those aspects of life 
which are common to all mankind— 
the sort of book no one can pick up 
without wondering what manner of 
man the author is. Professor Maclver 
is well aware of this, of course: and 
so he has provided the reader of this 
book with a few scanty but signifi- 
cant notes about himself. The first 
aspiration, it seems. of his Hebridean 
adolescence was to become a writer: 
and now that he has retired from the 
Lieber Professorship of Political Phi- 
losophy and Sociology at Columbia 
University, he has for the first time 
ventured to satisfy his “initial urge” 





COMING REVIEWS 


The Truman Memoirs 
—A, A. Berle Jr. 
Norman Mailer’s Deer Park 
—Leslie A. Fiedler 
The de Gaulle Memoirs 
—Quincy Howe 


Alternatives to the H-Bomb 
—Erwin D. Canham 
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Reviewed by C. E. Ayres 


Professor of economics, 
the University of Texas 


by writing just for the fun of writing, 
on the matters that are closest to a 
man’s heart rather than following the 
dictates of academic strategy, and for 
all who run to read rather than for 
the captive audience of scholarship. 

Not that he has suppressed the 
urge altogether the _half- 
century of his academic career. As 


during 


he now confesses, “Over many years 
I have set down, when the mood was 
on me, occasional reflections on the 
human scene.” These he has now 
selected and edited for publication 
under this poignantly nostalgic title. 
giving them, I am sure, the full 
flavor of his mature personality. 

If there is one quality which pre- 
dominates over others in this per- 
sonality. I should say that it is sin- 
cerity; and in saying this I take full 
cognizance of Professor Maclver’s 
own remark, in his little essay on 
“Sincerity and Art,” ihat the artist 
“... is subject to one prime require- 
ment, that he. be sincere.” This, as 
he goes on, “sounds simple, but it 
is extremely difficult.” Indeed it is! 
At the present time, we are beset on 
every side by moral “how books” 
telling us how to be happy though 
good or how to be sane in an insane 


world—most of which are as redolent 
of insincerity as mock-turtle soup. 
In this meretricious welter, The Pur- 
suit of Happiness shines like Portia’s 
candle. 

But, as Robert Maclver would be 
the first to insist, whatever is per- 
sonal is also societal. The first of his 
fifteen books (if my count is right) 
was Community —A _ Sociological 
Study, published while he was a pro- 
fessor at the University of Toronto, 
though written at Aberdeen before 
the war. This was a full-length treat- 
ment, perhaps the most complete in 
existence, of an idea that is now 
recognized as a basic truth by vir 
tually all social scientists, namely, 
that the concept (or meaning) “in 
dividual” and the concept (or mean- 


” 


ing) “society” (or community) are 
obverse and reverse of each other: 
that in all cases individual “person- 
ality” is a projection of the col- 
lectivity in which it appears, while 
the collectivity is of course a col 
lectivity of persons. 

This idea is itself an exemplifica- 
tion of the principle it formulates. 
Community is a remarkable book. It 
was this book which first brought 
Robert Maclver to the attention of 


J 
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the world of scholarship. But the 
jdea did not originate with him. 
Though never before so fully and 
convincingly expounded, it was al- 
ready making its way into the liter- 
ature of the social studies, as in this 
case also I imagine Professor Mac- 
Iver would be the first to declare— 
indeed, did in that very book. 

In conformity to the spirit of this 
idea, Professor Maclver makes no 
cdaim to originality for any of the 
ideas he sets forth in The Pursuit of 
Happiness. What he says here “On 
Being Oneself,” and on frustration. 
loss of privacy, pride of group, and 
on sex, death and religion, is sub- 
stantially what we would expect a 
social philosopher of the mid-twen- 
tieth century to say. It is not the 
author’s purpose to shock, or even 
to startle, his readers. What he un- 
dertakes to do, and does with ex- 
emplary simplicity and transparent 
sincerity. is to lay before the general 
reader such reflections on the com- 
mon aspirations, failures and achieve- 
ments of mankind as present knowl- 
edge justifies. 

Obviously, present knowledge is 
not the last word. There are many 
points in these little essays at which 
any one of us might wish to argue 
with the author. For example. I 
would challenge the author’s state- 
ment that what distinguishes a work 
of art from a scientific or technologi- 
cal achievement is the fact that a 
work of art “is the unique product 
of a single personality” which it 
“reflects and expresses” in a sense 
that is not true of anything else. I 
doubt if this is true of art any more 
than of science, and I would argue 
that there are other and more signifi- 
cant differences which the author 
fails to mention. 

But what of it? The fact remains 
that this is a book any one of us 
Would have been proud to have writ- 
fen. | imagine that Professor Mac- 
Iver had a lot of fun writing it. Its 
teaders, too, will have a lot of fun 
—the most wholesome kind of fun; 
and I hope their number may be 
legion. 
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MEMOIRS ‘s 
by Harry S. 


Truman 


Year of Decisions (Volume I, just pub- 
lished), the former President’s own 
full-length account of his first mo- 
mentous year in office, is a must for 
the politically and historically literate. 


Years of Trial and Hope (Volume II, 
publication February, 1956) covers in 
depth the most controversial issues of 
his years in office, including the Mac- 
Arthur episode, the “cold war” in 
Europe, and the H-bomb. 


The two volumes together constitute 
the most important Presidential mem- 
oirs ever written. A memorable con- 
tribution to contemporary history as 
well as the remarkable story of the man 














Courtesy LIFE Magazine. 
Copyright Time Inc. 


who made some of history’s most fate- 
ful decisions, the Truman memoirs are 
above partisan considerations and must 
be read by every intelligent American. 
(Less than 20% was serialized in 
LIFE.) 


Both volumes are on sale through De- 
cember 31 at the special price of $8.50 
the set (with handsome gift certificate 
for Volume II). Each volume individ- 
ually is $5. 


DEDURMADRERE SEER ES EE IN AEE EES AS 


and don’t miss these other important Doubleday books 


PROTESTANT - CATHOLIC - JEW 


Will Herberg A brilliant analyst evaluates our three main reli- 
gions, as well as the “new” religion which is evolving. “The most 
fascinating essay on the religious sociology of America that has 
appeared in decades.”—REINHOLD NIEBUHR $4 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 


Herman Wouk America’s #1 fiction best seller, by the author of 
The Caine Mutiny, is both entertainment and literature — about a 


girl you'll never forget. 


$4.95 


NEW FOUND WORLD: 
o 
How North America Was Discovered and Explored 
Harold Lamb The author of Genghis Khan, Tamerlane and 
Charlemagne tells the story of history’s most exciting search. Dis- 
tinguished Mainstream of America Series. $5.7 


EARTH IN UPHEAVAL 


Immanuel Velikovsky The man who shook the scientific world 
with Worlds in Collision and Ages in Chaos now shows how his 
revolutionary theories are supported by the geological record — 
the unchanging testimony of bones and stones. 


(ready November 17) $3.95 


TEACHER: ANNE SULLIVAN MACY 


Helen Keller 


An inspiring biography of the remarkably. vital, , 


woman who led the blind-deaf-mute Miss Keller from the depths 
of a dark and soundless world to a life of activity and accom- 


plishment. 


At all booksellers ° 
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$3.50 
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INDIAN ‘NEUTRALISM’ 


There exists in Calcutta a Society for the 
Defense of Freedom in Asia—meaning by free- 
dom genuine and not fraudulent democracy. 
Allied with it is a publisher, Sita Ram Goel, 
who has recently brought out translations in 
both Hindi and Bengali of my latest novel The 
Return of Lanny Budd, which reveals a good 
deal of the 
Berlin. 


Moscow intrigues in and about 


A friend of mine who arranged for these 
translations now writes that “the ruling circles 
in India and the police have started a whispering 
campaign against the group, alleging that it is 
an espionage center for America.” He reports, 
too, that Prime Minister Nehru, during his 
recent visits to Peking and Moscow, agreed to 
suppress the organization. It is a known fact 
that the Soviet and Chinese Embassies in New 
Delhi have been pressing continuously for this 
action. 

My friend feels that only the mobilization of 
democratic opinion abroad can save this organi- 
zation. Certainly it is a strange kind of “neutral- 
ism” which denies the free world the right to 
discuss the enslavement of a dozen small nations 
in Central Europe and the fraudulent nature of 
that Soviet “democracy” which puts millions 
of its own and other peoples in concentration 
camps for expressing their opinions. 

Prime Minister Nehru may think that he is 
protecting his own government by helping to 
suppress news about such evils, but the free 
world should let him know what it thinks about 
such “neutralism.” It should also warn him of 
what he can expect when the military roads 
through Tibet are completed. 

Mr. Goel’s address is 12 Chowringhee Square, 
Calcutta. He deserves both moral and financial 
support. 


Monrovia, Calif. Upton SINCLAIR 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Having read the Fund for the Republic’s 
“Misleading Guide to U. S. Communism,” | 
am impressed by the moderation of the review 
by John A. Sessions in your October 31 issue. 
Nor can I agree with Dr. Clinton Rossiter 
when he charges Philip Taft and James T. 
Farrell with “irresponsibility” in their criti- 
cisms of the bibliography. Professor Taft said, 
quite correctly in my view, that the biblio- 
graphy “deserves a vote of thanks from the 
Communist party.” Mr. Farrell said, with equal 
truth, that the bibliography gave space to at- 
tacks by Communist hatchet-men against anti- 
Communist writers without giving the latter 
adequate representation. 

The bibliography as it now stands should 


not be supplemented or revised. It must first 
be withdrawn from the libraries to which jt 
has been presented. Only after that has been 
done will it be time for the Fund to look 
about for a more responsible group to whom 
the job of preparing a completely new biblio. 
graphy might be safely entrusted. 

Flatbrookville, N. J. James Rorty 


John A. Sessions, in his brilliant review of 
the Fund for the Republic’s Bibliography on the 
Communist Problem in the United States, points 
out the omission of a long list of vitally im- 
portant materials. He possible 
explanations, incompetence or “anti-anti-Com- 
munism.” An afternoon of research has con 


suggests two 


vinced me that “anti-anti-Communism” 
involved. 

The articles included in the Bibliography, its 
compilers state in their introduction, were drawn 
(1) Catholic Periodical Index, 
(2) Index to Legal Periodicals, (3) Interna 
tional Index to Periodicals, (4) Index to Labor 
Articles (Rand School), (5) Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature, and (6) bulletins of the 
Public Affairs Information Service. Consider the 


is not 


from six sources: 


way these indexes treated three of the leading 
anti-Communist periodicals, THe New Lraber, 
the Partisan Review and the Modern Monthly 
(which ceased publication in 1940). The Rand 
School’s publication aside, the Partisan Review 
alone is indexed, and this only since 1949, 
(Technically, the PAIS also indexed the Mod: 
ern Monthly, but reliance on its bulletins for 
anti-Communist articles in the 1930s is haz 
ardous.) 

Until the end of 1941, the Rand School's 
index carried a separate subdivision on Com 
munism, While major emphasis went to Com 
munism and the labor movement, other articles 
on the Communist problem were frequently 
included. THe New Leaner, the Modern Monthly 
and a host of other periodicals which ran mate 
rial critical of Communism were covered by 
Rand. But, from 1942 until it ceased publication 
in 1953, its handling of the Communist question 
was casual at best. 

The selection from the Rand listings for it 
clusion in the Fund’s Bibliography reflects 0 
trace of “anti-anti-Communist” bias. Insofar 4 
anti-Communist periodical literature is col 
cerned, it should and does follow, the Bibli 
ography is strongest where the Rand index 
strong and especially weak after 1941. The glar 
ingly unrepresentative handling of most of the 
authors Sessions mentioned (Liston Oak, Nor 
man Thomas, William Henry Chamberlis, 
Dwight Macdonald, James T. Farrell and Ma 
Eastman), and others whom he did not mentio®, 
is largely explained in this way. 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


Mr. Sessions also criticizes the Bibliography 
because it does not cite Angelica Balabanoff’s 
important autobiography My Life as a Rebel 
and books by Koestler and, by implication, 
Dallin, Wolfe and others. Now it is important 
to remember that none of these people’s books 
deals with American Communism and that the 
Bibliography purports to cover only this subject. 
While John Sessions is entirely correct that one 
gets insight into American Communism from 
these works, any obligation to have included 
them in the Bibliography is surely a debatable 
proposition. I do not wish to imply that the 
absence of certain books can be easily explained 
away. Sessions has mentioned one, Farrell’s 
Notes on Literary Criticism; others are Perlman 
and Taft. History of Labor in the United States, 
1896-1932, and Norman Thomas, Socialism on 
the Defensive. 

My point is simply this: The trouble with 
the Fund’s Bibliography is in its conceptual 
framework. No bibliography on the Communist 
problem in the United States can be worth very 
much unless (1) it is based upon a compre- 
hensive survey of all major anti-Communist and 
proCommunist periodicals and occasional liter- 
ature, and (2) it is supervised by specialists on 
Communism in the fields of labor, literature, 
sociology, education, religion, politics, etc. A 
companion volume to this one, A Digest of the 
Public Record of Communism in the United 
States, was a job for lawyers; it was planned 
and executed by lawyers with admirable results. 
New York City JosepH TANENHAUS 


RED CHINA 


David J. Dallin states, in “Relations with Red 
China” [NL, October 10], that to recognize 
Ked China and admit her into the United 
Nations cannot be viewed as “rewards for demo- 
cratic virtue.” The writer can certainly agree 
to the above premise but must ask what criteria 
are to be used to admit additional nations to 
membership in the United Nations. Certain 
criteria, such as inhumanity, terrorism and 
slave-driving (to use Dr. Dallin’s own words), 
should be used to exclude certain nations from 
membership. 

In the past, we committed grave errors by 
recognizing the “Soviet Union at the moment 
when Stalin's cruel collectivization drive was 
at its height” and failing to “sever relations 
with the Nazi regime in the period before the 
war.” Such erroneous precedents can only 
destine us for further costly errors, yet Dr. 
Dellin treats them as correct. By allowing Red 
China to enter the United Nations, we are 
virtually condoning her internal policy of terror- 
_ and inhumanity. True, we allied ourselves 
with Russia during the UN’s inception, for we 
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THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
Book Award Luncheon 


in honor of 
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were not aware of her true purpose within that 
body. Now that we are aware of Communism’s 
real purpose in the world, let us not commit the 
same errors as in the past. 

Before we can achieve real peace in the 
world, we must eliminate from the United Na- 
tions those nations that consciously destroy the 
human spirit and dignity. Isn’t it true that, by 
recognition of such slave-driving forces, we only 
delay the day of reckoning? 
Orchard Park, N. Y. 


CONTINUED 















Davin W. NickKLAs 







Can Red China be considered “civilized,” to 
quote David J. Dallin, until she permits open 
political opposition? Why not make this a con- 
dition for Red China’s admission to the United 
Nations, which could supervise free and open 
elections? 

If military warfare subsides between the two 
Chinas, it will be replaced by political warfare. 
The Communists are using their agents and 
political parties throughout Asia now. Is it not 
fair that Red China itself be equally vulnerable 
to being overthrown at home? 

It is probably unrealistic to hope that Com- 
munists would agree to really free elections any- 
where. But why shouldn’t we advocate demo- 
cratic procedures, and at the same time call 
the attention of Asians—including the mainland 
Chinese — to the lack of political opposition in 
Red China and the Communists’ apparent fear 
of the truth. 
St. Louis 
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cious 3-bedroom ranch home . . . radiant 
heated . .. large finished garage on a 
fully landscaped 4 acre lot — $11,990 
and up. Also 4-bedroom houses—$13,600. 
100% mortgages available. On bus line 
to El, near Phila. Interchange Pa. Turn- 
pike. Call Elmwood 7-4356 or write 


CONCORD PARK HOMES 


.-. OLD LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, TREVOSE, PA. 
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K YN on our GIANT PANORAMIC’ SCREEN! 
B '‘:° ALAN LADD e JUNE ALLYSON 
ae McCONNELL STORY" 


Cinemascope Warnercolor Stereo Sound 
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Edward G. Robinson—Jayne Mansfield 
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DEAN 


‘East of Eden’ 
sensation in 


‘REBEL 
VUnTHOUT 
AGEAUSE" 


WARNER BROS. put all the 
force of the screen into a 

challenging drama of 

today’s teenagers! 


f: 


























CINEMASCOPE ano WarNERCOLOR 


aiso starnng MATALIE WOOD wie, SAL Mie - sma BacKuS - ANN DORAN - COREY ALLEN - WILLIAM HOPPER WP 
Screen Play by STEWART STERN + Produced by DAVID WEISBART - Directed by NICHOLAS RAY 


uve Pau rerrry NOW A EE e sn STREETS. 





‘A sparkling musical comedy about love and labor- 
management relations. Good music, pretty girls, fine 


&* dancing, you ought to see ‘The Pajama Game’. 





JOHN EDDIE HELEN 
is RAITT FOY JR. GALLAGHER 
- . 





& 
with PAT MARSHALL 
PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75; Ist Bale. $4.60, 3.45, 2.90; 
2nd Bale. $2.30, 1.75. Wed. Mat.: Orch. $4.05; Mezz. $4.05; st 
Bale. $3.45; 2nd Balc. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Sat. Mat.s Orch. $4.60; 
Mezz. $4.05; 1st Balc. $3.45; 2nd Bale. $2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Tax Incl. 
Enclose self-addressed, stomped envelope and suggest ! alternate date. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
GOOD SEATS AT $1.75 & $2.30 (Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.) 


ORDER BY MAIL, THE EASY WAY, NO STANDING IN LINE, NO 
&% ADDED EXPENSES AND YOU GET THE BEST SEATS AT ALL PRICES. 


omen STs JAMES THEATRE, 246° West 44th Street, N.Y. C. comme 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” a 
“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Gsteman aairror 


"TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 
MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


PRICES: Mon. thru Sat Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Mezz. 
$5.75; Bale. $4.60, $3.60, $3.00 and $2.50; MAT- 
INEES WED. & SAT. Orch. $4.15; Mezz. $3.45; 
Bale. $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 incl. tax. 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 
Slet St. West of B’way 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


ll te es Me 














THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 














RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


J y - Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center. 
44, "Fast, frothy, very funny!" —ZUNSER, CUE 


¢ “THE TENDER TRAP” 


in CinemaScope and Color starring 
FRANK DEBBIE DAVID CELESTE 
SINATRA: REYNOLDS: WAYNE: HOLM 


Directed by CHARLES WALTERS + Produced by LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 
AN M-G-M PICTURE 


ON STAGE: “HAPPY TIMES”— Brilliant new review... produced by 
Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Chora! Ensemble... 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 

















PR OT gE c JT Your ann AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—POUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance ts required. Deposits ere 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET MO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 04 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 























The success of 
“GUYS AND DOLLS” 
is the greatest 
in Broadway’s 


entire history! 


CAP ITOL Broadway & 51st St. Doors Open 10 A.M. 


Continuous Performances Midnight Shows Nightly 








November 14, 1955 


31 





He brought snow 


to New Guinea 


ECEMBER 24, 1944. The captured, re- 

built airstrips bake under a blazing 

sun. No breeze stirs the kunai grass. The 

dim, weather-stained notice clinging to the 

mail-room door tells you Jap subs sank the 
ship carrying Christmas packages. 

If you punch two buttons on the walkie- 
talkie at the same time, you can tune in the 
Jungle Network. The song you hear is a 
favorite all over the Pacific. It seems to bring 
you home. 

“I’m dreaming of a white Christmas. . .’ 

The man who wrote that song is an expert 
at cheering up troops. In 1918, Private Irv- 
ing Berlin wrote his first all-soldier show, in 
1942 his second: “This Is The Army,” with 
which he toured almost every theater of war. 

Berlin is also an expert at coming up the 
hard way. Immigrant to America at 5, on his 
own at 19, his first song earned just thirty- 
three cents. But Berlin kept trying; never 
lost faith in himself or his opportunities. 

His hard-working. confident drive is a 
trait Americans set great store by. And 
Americans have a lot of it. Which helps ac- 
count for the fact that our country’s Savings 
Bonds are one of the finest investments in 
the world. 

For the drive of 165 million Americans 
stands behind these Bonds. 

That's why it’s such a sound idea for every 
American—for you—to invest regularly in 
United States Series E Savings Bonds, and 
hold on to them. 


9% 


*Copyright 1942, Irving Berlin. 


The U. 
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* * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you receive 
will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, when held to maturity. 
And after maturity they go on earning 10 years 
more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in Bonds reg- 
ularly where you bank. 


Safe as America-US. Savings Bonds | 


Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educatw 


Camp Society, Inc. in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of A 











